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Whether for your “wish” list or your gift list, be sure 
to put down this smart new smoothie. Fill it without 
nicking a nail on old-style levers—without an ink 
bottle in sight. Write with a real Sheaffer point tipped 
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truly yours. Own or give it with the special kind of 
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ENTER G.E.'s 
FLASH PHOTO 
CONTEST 


NOW! 


2 FIRST PRIZES... 
One for boys, one for girls! 
Over 1100 additional prizes! 





Photos judged on human interest, not technical excellence! 
Beginners can win as easily as experts! 


There’s still time to enter and win 
those exciting prizes—an unforget- 
table trip to Washington, D.C., 50 
big cash prizes, 100 G-E transistor 
pocket radios, 1000 RCA Victor 
“Perfect for Parties” albums! But 
make sure your entries are post- 
marked no later than Jan. 15, 1957! 

And now, with Thanksgiving and 
Christmas coming up, you have two 
made-to-order occasions to get the 
kind of prize-winning shots we’re 
looking for! Remember—this is no 
ordinary contest! We’re looking for 
pictures with human interest, with 


appeal—and with this in mind we’ve 
selected a very unusual and distin- 
guished panel of judges who will 
study your entries as much with 
their hearts as with their eyes. You 
can win even if you’ve never taken a 
picture in your life! 

Enter today...don’t delay! Just 
send the wrapper from a 4-bulb pack 
of G-E PowerMite flash bulbs with 
each black and white flash snapshot 
you enter. To submit entries, or re- 
quest copies of rules, write General 
ElectricCompany, Photo Lamp Dept., 
P. O. Box 6837, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


POWERMITE is the one bulb for simple 
cameras—makes flash pictures a cinch 
for everyone. Prove it to yourself by 
entering this contest 





PUT YOUR CAR IN A GARAGE whenever possible. Continuous ex- WASH IT FREQUENTLY to remove grifty dust, road oils and ocean- 
posure to weather is bound to harm metal and rubber. air salts that could scratch, dull or flake the finish, 


ToucH UP chipped or scratched spots with paint to prevent POLISH YOUR CAR with one of the many good protective prod- 
spread of rust. Dab clear nai! polish on chipped chrome. ucts that will help preserve the beauty of its finish. 


Good looks make good sense for car owners. Naturally, you want 
to be proud of the car you drive. You want to keep it in top shape while 


you use it. But you'll also find a good-looking car more valuable when 


: ; » 5 . sd 
trade-in time comes round. Used-car buyers will pay extra for a car that 


reflects good care. The people who make Fords, Thunderbirds, Lincolns, 


Mercurys and the Continental hope you'll find these tips helpful. 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford * Thunderbird « Mercury « Lincoln + Continental + Ford Trucks + Tractors * Farm Implements + Industrial Engines 





PROUD “PAPA”: Mr. Menzies—-who also has two sons—is shown 
accompanying his daughter last year when she married a diplomat. 


Australian Information Bureau 


Photo by Gus Manos 
VERSATILE MAN OF MUSIC: Conductor-pianist-teach- 
er, Mr. Bernstein has also made TV appearances. 


Newsmakers 4 


TOP MAN DOWN UNDER 


PRIME MINISTER Robert Gor- 
don Menzies has been top man 
down under” longer than any man 
in Australian history—a total of nine 
years.. And he has also taken his 
place in the forefront of world diplo- 
macy. When Egypt's President Nas- 
ser seized the Suez Canal last July, 
it was Mr. Menzies whom the West- 
ern powers chose to present their 
case to the Egyptian strong man, 

Robert Menzies was first chosen 
prime minister in 1939. Owing to the 
instability of his cabinet, he handed 
n his resignation two years later. In- 
stead of remaining a “has-been,” 
however, Mr. Menzies made a phe- 
nomenal political comeback. Mr. 
Menzies has won four elections since 
1949, heading a coalition of the Lib- 
eral and Country parties. ° 

In a political campaign, Prime 
\linister Menzies packs the punch of 
in Australian kangaroo. Once an op- 
ponent accused him of bowing to 
big business.” Menzies retorted: “T 
am the grandson of a working miner 
who could not get a job because he 
organized a union.” Another time, a 
heckler wanted to know if the Prime 
Minister was controlled by “power- 
ful interests.” “Naturally,” quipped 
Menzies, “but please leave my wife 
out of this.” 

Now 62, Mr. Menzies prides him- 
self on being a self-made man. His 


high school and college education 
cost his storekeeper father nothing, 
as young Menzies won a series of 
scholarships. After taking top honors 
in law at the University of Mel- 
bourne, he became one of Australia’s 
most successful attorneys. 

Mr. Menzies’ chief recreation is 
walking. But he has been known to 
adjourn conferences to watch tennis 
and cricket matches, which he fol- 
lows “not as a fan but as a fanatic.” 


BACH AND BOP 
AMONG LEADING MUSICAL 


“longhairs,” Leonard Bernstein is an 
unusual prize package of talent. He 
can play Bach fugues or “bop” tunes 
with equal skill. And he’s a “triple- 
threat” combination: pianist, com- 
poser, conductor—and successful in 
all three... 

Bernstein recently added another 
unique achievement to his long list 
of triumphs. He was named co-di- 
rector of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. At 38 he is the youngest 
U. S.-born, U. S.-trained musician to 
hold such an important post. 

Born in Lawrence, Mass., Bern- 
stein never even touched a piano 
until he was 10. Then, one day, his 
Aunt Clara shipped an upright into 
his home for safekeeping. “I touched 
it, it made pretty sounds, Right 
away I said, ‘Ma, give me lessons.” 

Lessons—and more lessons—were 


just what Leonard got. He studied 
piano through high school—the Bos- 
ton Latin School—and college, Har- 
vard University. Then, he decided to 
study conducting at the Curtis Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. After Curtis, 
Leonard tried to find a job, but it 
wasn't easy. 

His first break came two years 
later when he was offered the post 
of assistant conductor with the New 
York Philharmonic. Usually this job 
entails a lot of hard work and little 
glory. But fate was on Leonard's 
side. A guest conductor was taken 
ill just before a concert. Leonard— 
with not even the time to rehearse— 
made a sensational debut. Overnight, 
he was famous. 

But Leonard wasn't content to be 
only a conductor. He soon branched 
out into composing. He wrote a hit 
ballet, Fancy Free, a hit Broadway 
show, On the Town, and a successful 
symphony, the Age of Anxicty 

Mr. Bernstein shares his active 
diversified life with his attractive 
wife, actress Felicia Montealegre 
and their two children. “How very 
lucky I am,” he once remarked. “I 
am doing the work I love to do and 
I am surrounded by people I love 
... Yet who would have guessed all 
this when I first saw Aunt Clara’s 
piano?” 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
prenounced on p. 32 





U.N. Police Force In Egypt 


Blue-helmeted United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF) troops in 
full battle dress flew into war- 
scarred Egypt. 

Their mission: To prevent the 
crisis-ridden Middle East from be- 
ing set aflame by war. 

The U.N. “police force”—consist- 
ing of soldiers from smaller U.N. 
member nations rushed to 
Egypt after British, and 
French armies had struck into that 
country earlier this month. (See news 
pages, Nov. 15 issue). 

Arrival of U.N. soldiers on Egyp- 
tian soil wrote a fresh and dramatic 
page in world history. U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjéld 
called the UNEF the “first truly in- 
ternational force” of its kind. Its 
creation may become a major land- 
mark in“strengthening the hand of 
the U.N. in international disputes. 

Arrival of the UNEF in Egypt co- 
incided with the opening of the 
United Nations General Assembly’s 
eleventh regular session at its head- 
quarters in New York. The official 
opening had preceded by 
two historic emergency sessions of 
the Assembly, called in response to 
the outbreak of strife in Hungary 
and Egypt. (See Nov. 15 news 
pages). 

In brisk action moving apace with 


was 


Israeli 


been 


SENATORS BRIEFED AT U.N.—Our Ambassador to the U.N., 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. (right), briefs Senators Hubert Humphrey 
(Dem., Minn.) and William F. Knowland (Rep. Calif.) as 
they attend their first Assembly session as U.S. delegates. 


the swift sweep of world events, the 
U.N. delegates: 

1. Elected popular Prince Wan 
Waithayakon of Thailand president 
of the General Assembly. Besides 
his new duties, Prince Wan continues 
as his country’s foreign minister and 
ambassador to the U.N. 

2. Voted unanimously to admit 
three new member nations: Mo- 
rocco, the Sudan, and Tunisia. All 
are Moslem nations which gained 
independence during the past year. 
U.N. membership now totals 79. 

3. Postponed for another year—by 
a vote of 47 to 24—the question of 
seating Red China in the U.N. Red 
China’s admission was proposed by 
India and the Soviet bloc but was 
put: off on the strong urging of the 
United States. 

But the most urgent problems the 
U.N. had to deal with were those 
that had hung over it for weeks—the 
continuing deep troubles in the Mid- 
dle East and Hungary. (See below.) 


Uncertainty in Middle East 


Clashing points of view left un- 
clear the prospects for a peaceful 
solution of the Middle East conflict. 

As the U.N. forces took up their 
stations in the Suez Canal Zone 
where British and French troops 


had taken over Port Said) and in the 
desert wastes of the Sinai peninsula 
(which had been oe¢upied by Israeli 
soldiers), the free world breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

Most observers believe that as long 
as U.N. “police” are on the scene, 
there is much less chance of a re- 
newed outbreak of fighting. But the 
duties of the U.N. police force— 
spelled out in the U.N. General As- 
sembly resolution which called the 
force into being (see news page, Nov. 
15 issue)—had been vaguely defined. 

As it developed, the invading pow- 
ers—Israel, France, and Britain—saw 
the role of the U.N. police force in an 
entirely different light than did the 
Egyptian government. All four pow- 
ers had agreed, however, to cooper- 
ate with the U.N. 

Egypt sees the U.N. police force as 
a means to get British, French, and 
Israeli troops out of Egypt. Once all 
the territory occupied by the invad- 
ers—the Suez Canal Zone, the Sinai 
peninsula, and the Gaza Strip—is sur- 
rendered, the Egyptians want the 
international police force to “go 
home” too. These Egyptian demands 
are strongly seconded by the Soviet 
Union. 

Britain and France refuse to agree 
to Egyptian demands. The British 
and French insist that U.N. troops 
should occupy key points in the Suez 
Canal Zone until the waterway is 
cleared of sunken ships and opened 
to international traffic. The two Eu- 
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NEW U.N. PRESIDENT—Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand 
smiles after he was unanimously elected president of the 
eleventh session of the U.N. General Assembly in New York. 
Beside him are his wife (left) and his daughter Wiwan (right). 





ropean powers refuse* to 
their troops from Suez until 
assured there will be a 
settlement” concerning the* 
Some observers interpret 
settiement” as meaning the. 
would be removed from the “ 
of Egypt and placed under interna 
tional control. 
Israel, too, does not see eye-to-eye 
with Egypt on the role of the U.N. 
force. The Israelis do not want to 
give up their conquest of the Gaza 
Strip (which they have never consid- 
ered as belonging to Egypt). — 
United Nations -General 
Dag Hammarskjéld has worked hard 
to get agreement among the four 
combatant nations-on just what the 
U.N. police may be expected to do. 
Observers say that on such agree- 
ment may well depend the future of 
peace throughout the troubled Mid- 
dle Eastern world. 


Hungarian Strike Continues 


Valiant Hungary—brought to her 
knees by the tanks and guns of the 
Soviet Union—still fought back. 


The Hungarian people's sole re- 
maining weapon—a general strike— 
was in its fourth week as we went to 
press. The nation was still virtually 
in a state of paralysis. Cities lay in 
ruin, factories were shut down, shops 
were closed. Throughout Hungary, 
practically all industrial workers re- 
fused to work. They ignored lures 
of food, threats of punishment. They 
refused to believe promises of reform 
made by the new Soviet puppet Pre- 
mier Janos Kadar. (See news story, 
Nov. 15 issue.) 

Such was the bitter struggle of a 
hungry, cold, and desperate people. 
Apparently, the silent resistance only 
intensified Soviet brutality. The U.S. 
charged in the U.N. that 16,000 Hun- 
garian rebels had been deported to 
the Soviet Union. It was also ru- 
mored that the Soviets were moving 
another 20 divisions into Hungary 
to reinforce the more than 200,000- 
man army already there. 

But many people still refused to 
yield. Their reply to Soviet power: 
“Stop the deportations or we'll pay 
you back with more violence.” 

Meanwhile, Premier Kadar an- 
nounced a flat rejection of U.N. de- 
mands for the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary. He also re- 
fused to permit U.N. observers to 
come to Hungary. Kadar defied the 
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STARS AND STRIPES AT SOUTH POLE—Rear Admiral George Dufek (right) and Cap- 
. M. U.S. Navy get set to pose for cameraman near American flag 
. They were aboard first plane ever to land at pole. 


himself. Kadar did agree, however, 
to let in U.N. relief supplies. 

Here in the U.S. our Government 
was making preparations to receive 
5,000 Hungarian refugees. Most of 
these had fled from Hungary into 
Austria as Soviet troops swept into 
Hungary te put down the revolt. 


Mission to Moscow 


Poland has beer granted impor- 
tant concessions at a result of a 
Moscow conference between Polish 
and Russian Communist leaders. 

While continuing to grind Hun- 
gary under its iron heel (see story 
above) the Soviet Union has ex- 
tended an apparent helping hand to 
the new “independent” Communist 
government of Poland. This is the 
government which took over last 
month following a peaceful revolt 
against the Soviet-dominated gov- 
ernment that had ruled Poland. 

The new Polish-Russian agree- 
ment declared that future relations 
between the two countries would be 
based on “complete equality . .. and 
non-interference in each other's in- 
ternal affairs.” If carried out, this 
agreement would spare Poland from 
Hungary's fate. 

In the military sphere, both sides 
agreed that the “temporary presence” 
of Soviet troops in Poland was nec- 
essary. However, the Soviet Union 
agreed to limit the number of troops 
and to restrict them to certain areas. 
In the future, Russian troops cannot 
move from these designated areas 


without Polish permission. Russia 
also promised to remove Soviet offi- 
cers from the command of Polish 


troops. 

What's Behind It: Why are the 
Soviets seemingly “kinder” to the 
Poles than to the Hungarians? The 
answer is that in Hungary the peo- 
ple rebelled not only against the So- 
viet puppet government but against 
communism as well. On the other 
hand, in Poland the revolution went 
only so far as to force a change from 
a “Stalinist” to a “Titoist” govern- 
ment. (See news story, Nov. 1 issue.) 


New Red “Peace” Plan 


The Soviet Union has offered a 
“new” proposal for peace and dis- 
armament. , 

As usual, the proposal was heavily 
weighted to the Communists’ advan- 
tage. In the opinion of many observ- 
ers, it was important only as Soviet 
propaganda. 

The Russian message, directed 
to President Eisenhower, repeated 
the familiar Communist propaganda 
“line.” This included proposals for: 
Another Big Power meeting (pre- 
vious meetings failed because of So- 
viet obstruction). 

Reduction of military forces (using 
a formula which would leave the 
Reds with more than the West). 
PElimination of foreign military 
bases (which would mean the U.S. 
would leave Europe exposed to. the 
threat of Soviet armed force). 

Ban on nuclear weapons (in which 
the West is believed superior). 

Once again the Russians failed to 
provide for an adequate “inspec- 





tion” system. The West feels an in 
spection system is necessary to 
insure that any agreements are ac 
tually carried out 

The Red proposals, however, did 
include at least one element that was 
new. The Russians said they were 
“prepared to consider” a form of 
President Eisenhower's “open skies’ 
inspection plan. They would limit 
the plan to inspection of about 500 
miles on each side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. (At the 1955 Geneva Confer- 
ence, the President had proposed 
unlimited aerial inspection of U.S. 
and Russian territory to guarantee 
that disarmament agreements were 
lived up to. The 
blasted the idea as “espionage.”) 

Westerm observers were quick to 
note that this “restricted” 
fer would place most of Western Eu- 
rope under aerial inspection by both 
the East and West, while leaving al- 
most the entire expanse of the Soviet 
Union free of such inspection 


Russians then 


Russian of- 


Bus Segregation Voided 


Two Alabama laws requiring 
segregation in public buses have 
been declared unconstitutional by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

These laws ordered Negroes and 
whites, when riding on the same bus 
to sit in different sections of the bus 

The Court’s ruling was the result 
of a casé which arose in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. About a year ago: several 
Negroes were arrested in that city 
for refusing to obey the bus segrega- 
tion rules, Most of the city’s 50,000 
Negroes then refused to ride the 
buses. They formed “car pools” and 
shared their cars in driving to and 
from work. 

Four Negro women who had been 
arrested appealed for a decision to 
the Federal courts, saying that the 
Montgomery city law and Alabama 
state law requiring segregation 
violated the U.S. Constitution. 
Last June the Federal circuit court 
in Montgomery agreed with the 
women. The bus company and city 
commissioners in Montgomery ap- 
pealed the case to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. This month the Supreme 
- Court upheld the decision of the cir- 
cuit court. 

The Supreme Court's ruling did 
not mention similar segregation laws 
in other Southern states. Officials in 
Florida, Mississippi, and Georgia 
said segregation on buses would con- 


tinue in those states. Other states 
with laws requiring bus segregation 
are Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
lexas, Tennessee. , 

Herbert Brownell, U.S. Attorney- 
General, has called U.S. attorneys 
of 14 Southern states to a conference 
in Washington next month to dis- 
cuss enforcement of the ruling. 

Segregation laws came into ex- 
istence after the War Between the 
States, when Negro were 
freed. Southern states ordered the 
white and Negro races to be sepa- 
rated in certain public places, includ- 
ing buses, schools, parks, theatres, 
and meeting places. In 1896 the U.S. 
Supreme Court said these laws were 
constitutional, provided that public 
accommodations for Negroes were 
as good as those for whites. This 
was known as the “separate but 
equal” decision. 

In recent years, however, the Su- 
preme Court has ruled differently in 
a series of cases. The Court said 
segregation was not constitutional in 
such places as state college graduate 
schools, railroad dining cars, and 
public schools. The Court based 
nost of these rulings, and also the 
hus case, on the 14th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. This amend- 
ment guarantees “equal protection of 
the laws” to-all citizens. 


IN BRIEF 


Mau Mau’s End: Britain has closed 
the book on one of the bloodiest chap- 
ters in modern African history: the sav- 
age, four-year-old revolt of the Mau 
Mau in the British colony of Kenya. 
The Mau Mau (a secret, terroristic 
society of Kikuyu tribesmen) was 
pledged to kill all white settlers. The 
British government announced that the 
Mau Mau threat has now been elimi- 
nated to such a degree that military op- 
erations against the rebels are being 
stopped. Casualties in the four-year 
fighting: 2,500 killed, 1,500 wounded. 


slaves 


Nobel Prizes for 1956, Five American 
scientists are among this year’s winners 
of Nobel Prizes. As a reward for their 
studies leading to the better diagnosis 
and treatment of heart disease, Drs. 
Andre F. Cournand and Dickinson W. 
Richards of Columbia University are 
sharing the award in medicine with a 
German doctér. The Nobel Prize for 
physics has gone to a team of 
three American research scientists—Drs. 
William Shockley, Walter H. Brattain, 
and John Bardeen of Bell Laboratories 
—for developing the transistor (a tiny, 


inexpensive substitute for the vacuum 
tube). Nobel Prizes are given each 
year for distinguished work in arts and 
sciences. Money for the awards was 
provided in the will of the late Alfred 
Nobel, the Swede who invented dyna- 
mite. A highlight of the awards each 
year has been the Nobel Peace Prize. 
This year, for the second time in a row, 
no peace prize was given. 


Sighted Iceberg, Avoided Same. The 
U.S.S. Glacier, the Navy's most power- 
ful icebreaker, reported sighting an ice- 
berg it didn’t care to tangle with. The 
iceberg, floating in Antarctic waters, 
was twice the size of the state of Con- 
necticut. It was 60 miles wide and 208 
miles long—with an area of more than 
12,000 square miles. 


Army Finds Few Drill Absentees, Of 
3,812 young men who have finished the 
six months of active-duty training pro- 
vided for in the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, only six have failed to keep up 
the required weekly drills of their local 
reserve units. So reports the U.S. Army 
on results of the 1955 act (which pro- 
vides that young men who have not yet 
reached the age of 18—may volunteer 
for six months of active duty with the 
Army—followed by weekly drills in their 
home towns for seven-and-a-half years). 
If a youth fails to participate in these 
weekly drills, he must put in 45 more 
days of active duty or be drafted for 
two years. An Army survey shows that 
about 80 per cent of the 37,000 trainees 
in the program will recommend it to 
their friends. 


Headache Anyone? If you suffer from 
headaches, you have lots of company. 
A recent survey of 5,000 Americans 
from every walk of life shows that 60 
per cent are frequent headache suf- 
ferers. Major victims are medical stu- 
dents, business executives, professional 
people, housewives, clerks, boys and 
girls under 20, and single men and 
women. On the other hand, farm life 
seems to have its own built-in headache 
powder. The survey indicated that 
farmers are the least susceptible. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Dag Hammerskjold; 
(b) Prince Wan Waithayakon; (c) 
Wladislaw Gomulka; (d) Janos Kadar. 

2. United Nations troops flew into 
Egypt. Explain their purpose. Where 
did the troops come from? 

8. The Soviet Union and which Red 
satellite has signed a new treaty which 
says future relations. between the two 
will be based on “complete equality”? 


Ph / 
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Auman Vutervest iu the News 


GOOD NEWS: Americans are becoming more edu- 
cation-minded. Not only are record numbers flocking 
to colleges, but the recently mushrooming popularity 
for “home study courses” is now at an all-time high. 
According to a report made by the National Home 
Study Council, an estimated 700,000 new students 
enroll each year in 400 home study courses. Subiects 
range from electronics to interior decorating. .. . More 
good tidings: unemployment is down to its lowest 
point since November, 1953, with 1,909,000 persons 
jobless. At the same time, employment reached an all- 
time high for the month of October. . .. AND good news 
from Hobart, Okla. (population 5,380). The town cele- 
brated a unique anniversary. Hobart hasn't. had a 
traffic death since it was incorporated 55 years ago. 


GOOD DEEDS: Kindness is international. U. S. citi- 
zen Dorothy H. Risser had just arrived in Japan and 
knew only a few words of Japanese. One night, as she 
was driving through a dark back street in Tokyo, her 
car broke down. Within a few minutes, two Japanese 
boys, on bicycles, stopped to offer their help. Muttering 
a few incomprehensible words in Japanese, the boys 
began tinkering with the car. In no time ‘at all, the 
repair job was finished. The delighted American offered 
to pay the teemagers. But the boys shook their heads. 
One of them smiled, and uttered proudly in broken 
English, “No, thank you, me Boy Scout.” 


TEEN TOPICS: Among the newest and proudest 
shareholders of a giant U. S. corporation 1s an enthusi- 
astic group of students from Brentwood (N.Y.) High 
School. These 18 teens decided to take an active part 
in the world of high finance. Instead of just studying 
about corporations, they invested in one of them. They 
purchased one share of stock in the Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corporation. Recently the “shareholders” 
were taken on an extensive tour through Fairchild’s 
Long Island plant. They also visited the New York 
Stock Exchange where they observed trading firsthand. 


Wide World photo 
STROLLING ON STILTS: Walking “down the avenue on a Sun- 
day afternoon” is a high step affair for these shepherds from 
southern France. Wearing their traditional berets and jerkins 
made of lamb’s skin, they paraded through the streets of 
Paris. They were attending a convention of folklore groups. 
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Photo by Maurey Garber 


TOYS FOR TOTS: Underprivileged children through- 
out the world will soon be getting a pleasant surprise 
from Santa Claus. He will be loaded down with thou- 
sands of beautiful dolls made by U. S. teen-age girls. 
It’s all part of a nation-wide dollmaking contest, spon- 
sored by Seventeen magazine. Contestants were re- 
quired to make the dolls from a basic kit, consisting 
of a plastic face and a plain white sock. This year's 
winning dollmaker is Nancy Schieber, 16, of Bucyrus, 
Ohio. In photo above, Christmas has already started 
for two delighted tots—Margaret Kim, 4 (left), of 
Korea, and American Indian Denise de Jan, 5 (right). 
The children are hugging prize-winning dolls given 
them by teen-age model Carolyn Lee, 14. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 
For a 265-lb. muscle-mountain, Ear! 
Leggett can really leg it. The star 
Louisiana State tackle, called the 
greatest pro prospect turned out by 
the South in the past 10 years, blocks 
like a steamroller and tackles like 
a hungry tiger. He hails from Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and stands out on the 
field like a “hippo” on a hayride. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES the courageous students 
and teen-agers of Hungary who risked their lives to 
free their country from Communist domination 


ENDQUOTE: This year the world is celebrating the 
100th anniversary of the birth of the famed Irish play 
wright, critic, and thinker, George Bernard Shaw. In 
onor of the event, a record number of Shaw plays 
are being presented on Broadway (My Fair Lady, 
based on Pygmalion, The Apple Cart, and Major 
Barbara). Among his well-remembered sayings is this: 
“No man who is occupied in doing a very difficult 
thing and doing it very well ever loses his self-respect.” 





By MARJORIE JANE THOMSON 
(Special to World Week) 


World Olympics 
Come to Australia 


“The Important Thing in the Olympic Games Is Not to Win, but to Take Part’ 


MELBOURNE, Australia (Via Ain 
Mail)—In this 1956 Olympic year 
Australia has been given the honor 
of being host-nation to nearly 70 
competing countries. For 17 days, 
from November 22 until December 
8, the sunny land “down under” will 
be front page news 

The Olympic Games have 
for clean, healthy competition, good 
sportsmanship, and — international 
goodwill. But this year, unfortunate- 
ly, the world of politics has intruded 
on the athletic world. War clouds in 
the Middle East and, particularly, 
the savage suppression of freedom in 
Hungary by the Soviets have cast a 
dark shadow on the Olympics. Two 
countries (the Ni 
Spain ) withdrew from the Games 
because of Soviet Russia's participa- 
tion in the Olympics. Other athletes 
from the free world have also ex- 
pressed their displeasure at compet- 
ing with the Reds. But the prevailing 
feeling is that the spirit of the Olym- 
pics will outlive Soviet tyranny as it 
has outlived tyrannies in the past 

How did the Olympic Games 
originate? What is their history? The 
ancient origin of the Games is un- 
certain, but they are believed to 
have been a religious festival con- 
nected with the worship of the great 
God Zeus, who dwelt on Mount 
Olympus. Held every four years on 
the plains of Olympia, the tribes and 
armies pledged a five-day truce by 
liberating flocks of doves. Only free- 
born Greek men of exceptional 
physical qualifications could compete 
for the traditional olive crown. They 
were feted and given a triumphal 
procession to their home towns 
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Later, Greek women held their 
own festival called the Heraea, 
named for the Goddess Hera, wife 
of Zeus. 

First Olympic records date from 
776 B. C. Foot-racing was the only 
sport. As the conquering Romans 
gained control of the country, they 
began to compete in the Olympics. 
They added discus-throwing, jump- 
ing, wrestling, and chariot-racing. 

Slowly, the Games became corrupt 
and professionalized, the old, shining 
ideals disregarded. “After a riot én 
392 A. D. the Roman Emperor Theo- 
dosius banned the Olympics. Thus 
after 1,100 years in which they had 
united men in the common ideals of 
honor and good sportsmanship, they 
came to a dismal close 


THE MODERN OLYMPICS 

The revival of the modern Olym- 
pies was inspired by excavations of 
the ruins of Olympia at the end of 
the last century. A Frenchman, Baron 
Pierre de Coubertin, suggested that 
the Games be re-established to stim- 
ulate international goodwill and 
competitive amateur-sport. The first 
of these was held in Athens, Greece, 
in 1896. Since then they have been 
held every four years, with the ex- 
ception of the war years of 1916, 
1940, and 1944, 

Today athletes from countries 
throughout the world are recreating 
the ancient ideals and competing for 
the ceveted gold medals, which have 
replaced the olive crowns and laurel 
wreaths of ancient times. 

The vast preparations this year for 
the first Olympiad in the Southern 
Hemisphere were backed by the re- 


sources and enthusiasm of the Aus- 
tralian people, who tackled the job 
as a national undertaking. 

A $10,000,000 construction pro- 
gram, financed by the Federal and 
Victorian State Government and the 
Melbourne City Council, provided 
the stadiums, arenas, swimming pool, 
and Olympic Village., 

Melbourne’s Olympic settings are 
magnificent in their garden and 
riverside aspects, less than a mile 
from the heart of the city. 

Huge, covered stands almost en- 
circle the five-acre main stadium, 
which accommodates 110,000. This 
is the setting for the opening and 
closing ceremonies, for eight days of 
athletics, the hockey, and soccer 
football finals. 

Olympic Park, with its three new 
arenas and 333-meter cycling track, 
is located next to the main stadium. 
Close by is the ultra-modern, canti- 
lever-styled swimming pool, which 
cost $750,000 to construct. 

The yachts will sail on Port Phillip 
Bay, just outside the city. On Lake 
Wendouree, 70 miles from Mel- 
bourne, the rowing and canoe races 
will be decided. 

The 143-acre, self-contdined Olym- 
pic Village, seven miles from Mel- 
bourne, cost $4,500,000 to build. 
There 4,985 athletes with their reti- 
nue of trainers and masseurs will 
live. Later it will become a model 
housing devi:lopment. 

For the first time an Arts Festival 
will be part of the ceremonies. 
Exhibitions of Australian and abo- 
riginal art, state symphony orches- 
tras, operas, and Australian theatre 
productions are scheduled. 





Melbourne, the Olympic city, is 
justly famed for its gardens and 
parklands. Broad boulevards, well- 
planned streets, modern stores, and 
tall buildings give it an air of solid 
prosperity. 

Opening day—our Thanksgiving 
Day—saw Melbourne transformed 
into a magical city, gay with colored 
bunting, streets and buildings gar- 
landed with glowing lights and novel 
lecorations. They vied to attract 
ittention. 

There were street parades, mag- 
nidtcent floats, square dancing in the 
streets, spectacular fireworks displays 
m the banks of the River Yarra, 
yachts and decorated small craft 
weaving along like a myriad of glow- 
worms. Floodlit parks seethed with 
people listening to a symphony or- 
chestra, children watching the foun- 
tains spurting jets of colored water. 
(he normally staid city of Melbourne 
was on a spree, 


OLYMPIC VILLAGE 
[he Olympic Village is more elab- 
orately organized than a chain of 
hotels. There is an army of inter- 
eters and car drivers bus services 


to take teams from one énd of the 

four-mile village to the other, no- 
es in more than 30 languages. 
Every nationality has been catered 

for. On Thanksgiving Day there was 


rkey with imported cranberry 

e and pumpkin pie. Crack ath- 

etes are served their special diets 

repared by 192 chefs culled from 

Enrope’s famous hotels, and from 
the East. 

Foodstuff is ordered in ton lots, 

8,000 meals a day are served in the 

special dining rooms. Rare ingredi- 
nts have been ordered. Sample 
nenus were approved by “nations 
ong before, National groups with 
special diets have their food specially 
srepared and served separately. 

[he Olympic flame, kindled on 
he plains of Olympia on November 
2. was carried by 270 Greek runners 
to Athens to begin its 8,545-mile air 
journey to Darwin, Australia’s north- 
ern gateway, where it arrived on 
November 6. 

from there a Royal Australian Air 
Force jet bomber took its 909 miles 
to Cairns, in tropical Northern 
Queensland. 

Then on November $ began the 
epic 2,730-mile journey to Melbourne 
Olympic Stadium, where it arrived 
at 4:30 p.m. on the opening day. 
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The marathon two weeks’ run 
through the blazing tropical heat of 
the sugar-cane belt of Northern 
Queenslarid, the tall timbers of 
northern New South Wales, across 
the snow-clad Southern Alps and 
through the lush farm country of 
Victoria to Melbourne was under- 
taken by 2,730 runners, who each 
carried the torch one mile en its 
journey. 

More than 100 lightweight alumi- 
num torches were used, fueled by 
hexamine fuel packs. 

The torch ceremony was intro- 
duced at the Berlin Games im 1936 
and has been continued through 
succeeding Olympiads. 

Olympic excitement runs high 
among Australian teen-agers—their 
hopes are centered on youngsters in 
swimming and women’s track events. 

The Australian swimming team 
includes some of the youngest com- 
petitors in the 1956 Olympics. The 
women’s 400-meter relay is com- 
posed of teen-age champions Sandra 
Morgan (14), Faith Leech (15), 
Lorraine Crapp (18), and Dawn 
Fraser (19). 

Lorraine has consistently broken 
world and Olympic records. This 
natural girl, who was 18 
in October, has just left college. She 
is expected to take- the 400-meter 
title. 

Tall, graceful Dawn Fraser was 
19 in September. She is an “all-round 
good sport.” She plays wonderful 
tennis, good golf, expertly handles a 
12-foot cockle-shell sailing boat on 


Sydney Harbor, and never lacks 
dance partners. 

She was taught to swim by her 
brothers Alex, 22, and Ken, 23. She 
has been a water-baby since she was 
four or five, according to them. 

“Did you have any special way of 
teaching Dawn to swim,” they were 
asked. They grinned at the question, 
and the recollection. “Yes, I guess 
we did—we just threw her in and 
she dog-paddled out.” 

Brothers must be the same the 
world over. 

Teen-agers have boosted Austra- 
lia’s Olympic victories in the past. 
A 16-year-old six-footer, Andrew 
“Boy” Charlton, won the 1,500-meter 
free-style at Paris, in 1924; beautiful 
Clare Dennis was 16 when she swam 
to victory in Los Angeles, in 1992. 
John. Davies, another Helsinki gold- 
medal winner, was 19 when he swam 
at the 1948 Olympics. 

But since then new 
risen on the firmament. 

Jon Henricks, 19, one of the na- 
tion’s leading swim stars, summed 
up the teen-agers’ view, when he 
said: 

“The main thing we want to do is 
to show the world that we are good 
hosts as well as good sports. Natu- 
rally we will be all out trying to win 
Olympic medals, but if we don't, 
well, we'll know that we did our 
best but were just not good enough.” 

(For U. S. prospects in the 1956 
Olympics, see “Let's Go, Uncle Sam” 
in last week's World Week, pp. 30 
$1.) 


stars have 


Australian Information photo 


“SQUARING” THE CIRCLE: Olympic officials use special instruments to make 
sure that the size, shape, and weight of a discus conform with regulations. 
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USTRALIA is the only country 

that has a continent all to itself. 
Its frontiers are washed by the blue 
ocean waters. Thousands of miles 
from Europe and the Americas, Aus- 
tralia was once called. “the lonely 
continent.” But this month “lonely” 
Australia is holding “open house” 
for thousands of athletes and sports 
fans from all over the world (see 
pages 10 and 11). 

In a special sense, Australia is 
still a lonely place to live. Just a 
shade smaller in area than the U. S., 
its ten million population barely ex- 
ceeds New York City’s. In the “out- 
back”—the vast interior—one’s next- 
door neighbors are often as much 
as 200 miles away! 

Four fifths of the Australians shun 
the solitude of the vast interior, pre- 
ferring the bustling cities and thriv- 
ing farms of the southeast coast. 
This fertile belt of ocean-front land 


AUSTRALIA: 


Western Island in an Eastern Sea 


is the only part of the country that 
has year-round rainfall. 

The Great Dividing Range on the 
fringe of the eastern plains blocks 
the moist Pacific winds from reach- 
ing the outback. These mountains 
run from north to south for 2,500 
miles. Short, swift rivers tumblerom 
them into the Pacific. The rivers of 
the southeast water Australia’s rich- 
est wheat fields. Last year, wheat 
was replaced by beef as Australia’s 
second leading export. In the first 
spot in exports is wool, which sup- 
plies Australia with 50 per cent of 
its foreign trade earnings. There are 


13 sheep to every man, woman, and 
child in Australia—and they graze 
almost everywhere. In some regions, 
however, the grass is so sparse that 
it takes 20 acres of pasture to sup- 
port one sheep. 

Half the population of Australia 
lives in the capital cities of Austral- 
ia’s six states. Sydney, with almost 
two million people, is the largest 
city. Melbourne, its rival, also tops 
the million mark. But Canberra, 
with only 27,000 people, is the na- 
tion’s capital. Like our Washington, 
D. C., it is a “made-to-order” city, 
built according to a designer’s plan. 
And the designer was an American! 

It has been said that, -of all of the 
world’s peoples, the Australians re- 
semble the Americans the most. 
They are independent and pioneer- 
ing. And their country is a youth- 
ful, forward-looking democracy that 
never fails to win friends for itself. 








me 
ABORIGINE: Native warrior proudly 
holds primitive but effective weapons. 


NE OF THE unforeseen by-pro- 
ducts of the American Revolu- 
tion was the settlement.of Australia! 
Until 1776, Britain sent its unwanted 
convicts to the 13 Colonies. After 
America’s independence, a new col- 
ony for prisoners had to be found— 
and fast. For due to the harsh laws 
of the time, Britain's jails were over- 
crowded with prisoners. »Most of 
them were sentenced to long im- 
prisonment for minor crimes—such 
as the theft of a loaf of bread, or 
the non-payment of small debts. 
The British then recalled the jour- 
ney of Capt. James Cook, who 
sighted the fertile east coast of Aus- 
tralia in 1770. The west coast had 
been discovered two centuries earlier 
by Dutch sailors, who branded the 
entire continent “a barren, accursed 
earth,” unfit for humans. 


THE “FIRST FLEET’ 


With this in mind, the order was 
given for 11 prison ships to set sail 
for Australia’s east coast. Carrying 
800 condemned men, women, and 
children, the “First Fleet” arrived 
at Botany Bay, near the site of Syd- 
ney, in 1788. The convicts trudged 
down the gangplanks and began 
building a settlement. As it grew, 
they realized that their “prison” was 
in a land of plenty. The first settler 
to see the plains near the Great 
Dividing Range said, “It is all a 
country of running waters—on every 
hill a spring and in every valley a 
riverlet.” ra 

The plains provided excellent pas- 
ture for sheep. Soon free immigrants 


from Britain set up stock farms 


AUSTRALIA’S PAST: 


From Colony 
to Commonwealth 


there. They were joined by thou- 
sands of newly freed convicts. Other 
prisoners, however, did not wait to 
win their freedom. Instead, they 
blackened their faces and in the 
dark of night escaped to the out- 
back. There, like the outlaws of 
our Wild West, they led a life of 
banditry. They were called “bush- 
rangers.” 

The bushrangers had some rough 
and tumble company. after 1851. In 
that year, an aborigine struck his 
axe into a boulder—and half the 
rock turned out to be solid gold! 
Within weeks, miners from all over 
the world—including thousands from 
the California Gold Rush — were 
tearing into Australia’s soil with pick 
and shovel, seeking more of the 
precious metal. Billions of dollars 
worth have been mined since then. 


But all that glittered wasn’t gold—. 


there was silver, too! And then lead, 
copper, zinc, coal, and iron were 
found. Most of these minerals were 


discovered in 1883 near Broken Hill, 
a city that rests on mountains of 
mineral riches. 

Between 1850 and 1900, Austral- 
ia’s population increased from 500,- 
000 to 4,000,000. It was made up 
of pioneering farmers, proud ranch- 
ers, frét-wheeling miners, and a 
growing group of enterprising mer- 
chants in the new cities. Few of 
these hardy people wished to be 
ruled from the staid colonial offices 
of London, thousands of miles away. 
They therefore drew up a constitu- 
tion for an independent Australia, 
and asked Britain to approve it. 
The constitution provided for a 
federal government, which would 
control foreign policy, defense, and 
international trade. Education, local 
commerce, and other matters would 
be left to the legislatures of the six 
Australian states. In 1900, Britain 
put its stamp of approval on the 
constitution and Australia won its 
long-sought independence 
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CAMPING IN THE OUTBACK: Australia’s interior was settled by men 
like these who lived hardy but lonely lives, much like our pioneers 





GATEWAY TO AUSTRALIA: The first sight for many travelers to 
Australia is Sydney Bridge, which forms a 1650-foot, six-line link be 
tween the two halves of this biggest and busiest of Australian cities 





SHARP BIDDING FOR WOOL: De- 
spite new industries, Australia’s econ- 
omy still depends on its exports of 
wool. Here, textile agents from all 
over the world bid for the best prices 
on raw wool in an Australian auction. 


MAIN STREET IN MELBOURNE: The discovery 
of gold in 1851 transformed the seaside 
town of Melbourne into the world’s biggest 
boom town. For 50 years thereafter, it re- 
mained the most populous city in Australia. 








AIRING HIS VIEWS: Everyone in Aus- 
tralia has the right to “sound off” against 
any government policy. Here, a “soap 
box statesman” lets off steam in a pub- 
lic park. Others await their turn to speak. 


AUSTRALIA 


LANGUAGE LESSON: Thousands of immigrants each year get ac- 
quainted with Australian customs and learn the English language 
in schools like this one. Here, recent immigrants from Italy 
all with good jobs—are re-learning their A B C's in English. 


FLYING DOCTOR: The Australian gov- 
ernment maintains a flying doctor service 
to care for the underpopulated outback. 
Here a medical team treats the eye of an 
aborigine worker on a lonely sheep ranch. 


CHRISTMAS DOWN UNDER: Since Aus- 
tralia is in the southern hemisphere, its 
seasons are the reverse of ours. A Christ- 
‘mas dinner down under is frequently a pic- 
nic in the “summer month” of December. 





AUSTRALIA 
TODAY 


Prosperous, Free 


Australian Information Bureau phote 


ALLIES IN WAR: Proud Aussie troops in World War Il. 


USTRALIA is as new as the 

20th century. Its independence 
was proclaimed on January 1, 1901. 
And the young country has taken 
to democracy like a fish to water 
Even before Britain or the U. S., 
Australia granted women the right 
to vote and instituted the secret 
ballot. 

But Australia did not break com- 
pletely with its “mother country.” 
It beeame a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—an or- 
ganization of once-British lands that 
consult one another on mutual prob- 
lems. Other members are Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Union 
of South Africa, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. And Queen Elizabeth II of 
England is also Australia’s queen. 
Her representative is the governor- 
general. But real power is held by 
the prime minister, who is chosen 
by the Australian parliament. 

Australians today are extremely 
fond of their former British rulers— 
although they sometimes can’t resist 
twitching the British lion’s tail. For 
example, one of their national an- 
thems goes: 

“With all her faults, 
“We love her still, 
“Britannia rules the waves.” 

But when Britain is in serious 
trouble, Australia is almost always 
at her side. During World Wars | 
and II, and during the recent Korean 


AUSTRALIA 


War, the Aussies fought bravely 
alongside the British—and the Amer- 
icans. During World War II the 
Japanese were planning to invade 
Australia. Australia—“caught with its 
population down,” as one Aussie put 
it—could not man the immense coast- 
lines. Thousands of G.I.’s came to 
its aid and pushed back the Japa- 
nese aggressors. 


A FIRM SEATO ALLY 


Today, the U. S. and Australia are 
firm allies in the South East Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
Other members of this defense pact 
are Britain, France, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Pakistan, and Thai- 
land. 

One problem that is of direct con- 
cern to Australia is the security of 


and Foward-looking 


the Suez Canal. More than half 
of Australia’s foreign trade passes 
through this waterway. 

At home, the Australian economy 
has all the energy and bounce of a 
young kangaroo. More than one mil- 
lion immigrants from all over Europe 
have entered Australia since 1945. 
They have become wheat farmers, 
sugar growers, or workers in Aus- 
tralia’s 50,000 factories. Poverty is 
practically unknown, for opportunity 
is limitless in this new country. And 
the government provides help to 
each citizen during sickness, unem- 
ployment, and old age. Today, the 
average Australian lives just about 
as comfortably as most Americans. 
Indeed, the country down under 
might very well feel it is “sitting on 
top of the world.” 


British Combine photo 


FREEDOM FOR ALL: Campaigners of two different parties vie with one an- 
other for the votes of Australians, in one of the spirited but free elections. 





The Elections 
and the Next Four Years 


Why President Eisenhower's tremendous 
personal victory failed to carry over 
to the rest of the Republican party 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has 
won a crashing victory at the polls 
He has not only increased his popular# 
vote over ’52; he has also received the 
largest popular vote in history. These 
vere the figures: 


1956 


34,751,000 
25,427,000 


1952 
33,936,000 
27,315,000 


61,251,000 


% of 
Popular Vote 
52 "36 52 '56 
55.4 58 442 457 
446 42 89 74 


——  —_———— 


100 100 


However, President Eisenhower's 
plurality (excess of votes over those for 
Mr. Stevenson—more than 9,000,000) 
ind his total electoral vote did not 
match the record set by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1936. That year F.D.R. 
had a plurality of 10,797,000 votes, and 
stacked up 523 electoral votes to 8 for 
Alfred M. Landon. 

The votes cast for Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and Governor, however, told 

different story. The Democrats re- 
tained control of both houses of Con- 
gress by approximately the same mar- 
gins as in the last (84th) Congress. 
rhese were the figures: 


Kisenhower 
Stevenson 





60,178,000 


Totals 


Electoral 
Vote 


Eisenhower 
Stevenson 


Totals 531 531 


Senate 
Before the After the 
Election Election 
Democrats 49 49 
publicans 47 47 


House , 

Before the 

Election 

Democrats 230 233 
Republicans 201 199 
Vacancies 4 1° 
In doubt ios 2 


°A victorious Democratic candidate died 
the dav after election 


After the 
Election 


Governorships 
Before the After the 
Election Election 
Democrats 27 28 
Republicans 21 19 
In doubt - 1° 


*In Rhode Island 


Let's see what happened in the Sen- 
ate, House and gubernatorial contests. 

In the Senate, because of deaths, 
there were 35 seats at stake instead 
of the usual’ 32 The Republicans cap- 
tured four seats from the Democrats— 
one in New York State, one in West 
Virginia, and two in Kentucky. And the 
Democrats captured four seats from the 
Republicans—one each in Ohio, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania, and Colorado. 

In the House of Representatives, all 
435 seats were at stake. Up to the time 
we went to press, the Democrats had 
taken 11 seats formerly held by Re- 
publicans, and the Republicans had 
captured 10 formerly held by Demo- 
crats. But there was a rather strange 
pattern in these shifts. 

Except for one seat in Maine, the 
Democrats made all their captures in 
normally Republican districts in the 
Midwest Farm Belt (Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, South Dakota, and Montana) , 
and in Oregon and California (two 
seats in each-state). The Republicans, 
on the other hand, made all their gains 
in the East and industrial states of the 
Midwest+two seats in both New Jersey 
and West. Virginia, and one each in 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. 

In governorships there were 30 guber- 
natorial seats at stake—14 held by 
Democrats, and 16 by Republicans. 
Here again the Democrats made their 
five gains chiefly in the Midwest and 
West—Iowa, Kansas, Oregon, and 
Washington. Massachusetts was the 
exception. The Republicans displaced 
Democrats in three states—West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio. and New Mexico. 
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Partymiller in The New York Gazette and Daily 


The People Have Spoken 


Behind the Figures 

When these figures are looked at 
more closely, they show some unusual 
things about this election: 

Normally, a President's popularity 
decreases during his first term. If he 
is re-elected, his plurality usually falls 
off. Mr. Eisenhower was re-elected by 
a vastly increased plurality. 

Normally, a popular Presidential 
candidate runs ahead of his ticket—but 
nowhere near the amount Mr. Eisen 
hower ran ahead of his. For exampk 
in New York State he won by 1,576,- 
000 votes, while the Republican can- 
didate for Senator won by only 443,000. 
In lowa he won by 224,000 votes, 
while the Republican candidate for 
Senator won by only 86,000. And in 
Oregon he won by 61,000 votes, while 
the Republican candidate 
lost by 53,000. 

Normally, a President who wins by 
such a landslide will sweep his party 
with him. But 
The Democrats 
Congress. (The 
into office 


Senatorial 


into Congress along 
this did not happen 
took both houses of 
last time a Pfesident 
with both houses controlled by the 
opposition party was in 1848, when 
General Zachary Taylor, the Whig can 
didate, was elected President, but the 
Democrats won both House and Sen 
ate.) 

All this raises two questions 

What accounts for the President’s 
tremendous personal victory? 

What accounts for the victory of the 
Democratic party? 


went 


President’s Triumph 

Generally, attributed thx 
President’s massive vote to six reasons 
(1) the peace issue, (2) the threat of 
war, (3) prosperity, (4) switch in the 
Negro vote, (5) failure of the farmers 
to revolt, (6) Mr. Eisenhower as a 
symbol of national unity. 

1, The Peace Issue. The fact that 
the Korean ended _ eight 


obser vers 


war was 





Admin- 


heavily 


particu 


months after the Eisenhower 
istration took office weighed 
with great number of voters 
larly women voters. Up until th 
British-French-Israeli attack Egypt 
and the Soviet attack on Hungary in 
the last two weeks of tl 
the Republicans made 
slogan, “Everything 
guns.” And the Presid 
when he took 
there was war, 
peace,” 

2. Threat of War. It mig 
expected that the outbrea! 
in Egypt and Hungary would have hurt 
Mr. Eisenhower and helped Mr. Steven 
son. The Democratic had 
been saying all along that the peac 
the President boasted of was not. a 
cure peace, that the international sit 
uation was fraught with danger. 

As it turned out, the crises see 
to help the President. Many vot 
obviously felt that if war did come 
then the nation was safer with an ex 
perienced military man at the helm 
Furthermore, the President's refusal to 
have the United States intervene either 
in Eastern Europe or the Middle East 
his condemnation of the Soviet attack 
on Hungary, and the U. S. resolutions 
in the United Nations calling for a 
cease-fire in Egypt—all these strength 
enéd the role of “Eisenhower the peac« 
maker.” 

Particularly noticeable was his added 
strength in districts populated with de 
scendants of Eastern European peoples 
Thus, a heavily Polish district in Buf 
falo, which had been 56 per cent Demo- 
cratic in 1952, went 53 per cent for 
Eisenhower. 

3. Prosperity. The generally high 
level of prosperity benefited the Presi- 
dent in three ways—first, large num 
bers of white collar workers who have 
moved. to the suburbs have switched 
from Democrat to Reptiblican; 
large numbers of industrial workers, 
especially those in better-paying jobs 
are no longer voting the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket; third, in many areas of 
the South there is now a real two-party 
system. 

4, Switch in Negro Vote. Partly be 
cause the Supreme Court decision on 
school desegregation came dw 
publican Administration, and partly be 
cause of the opposition to desegrega- 
tion by many Southern Democratic 
leaders in Congress, ther 
stantial switch in many predominantly 
Negro districts. 

This was particularly true of 
in the South, and in border 
where school integration has 

5. No Farm Revolt. Th: 
had been counting heavily on the de- 
cline in farm prices to bring about a 
farm revolt like that which elected M1 


impaig 
h ot the 
boo ig but the 
lled that 
over ‘the government 


and 


ht have be } 


of hostilities 


candidate 


Secor id, 


ing a Re 


was a sub- 


cities 
state cities 
st irted 


Democrats 


Truman in 1948. In many Midwest 
states the President’s vote was lower 
than in 1952. But nowhere, except in 
Missouri, was the fall-off enough to en- 
danger him, For example, his vote in 
Iowa dropped from 64.2 to 59.3 per 
cent, and in North Dakota from 71.4 
to 61.1 per cent 

[wo things seem to have 
acted the revolt—first, the peace issue, 
relief through soil bank 
purchases 


counter- 


second, 
payments and 
of pork, eggs, turkeys, and frozen ham- 


and 
Gevernment 


burger. 

Consequently the farmers in 
places took their resentment out not 
on the President, but on the rest of the 
Republican ticket. 

6. Eisenhower, Symbol of Unity. The 
President has been able to create an 
image of himself above party 

In part, this has been due to his own 
talent for getting people to work to- 
gether, and his widely acclaimed charm 


some 


and friendliness. 

In part, it has been due to the fact 
that on the great foreign 
policy, he had the support of the 
Democrats. He and they have seen eye 
to eve. 

In part, it is because the President 
has refused to turn the clock back on 
New Deal social and economic meas- 
ures. In fact—despite the opposition of 

yme Republicans—he has extended 


issues of 


them 


Democratic Victory 


Much of the ticket-splitting which 
gave the Democrats contro] of the 
Senate and House was due in many 
cases to local conditions. For example: 

In Washington, labor was aroused 
by a “right to work” proposal on the 
ballot which would have outlawed the 
closed shop. This had been sponsored 
by Republicans. Labor came out to the 


polls in great numbers, and the Demo- 
crats swept the state. 

In Oregon, Democratic Senator 
Wayne Morse championed Federal de- 
velopment of water power. His oppo- 
nent, Douglas McKay, had championed 
private water power development when 
he was Mr. Eisenhower's Secretary of 
the Interior. 

President Eisenhower called his over- 
whelming victory a mandate to push on 
with his middle-of-the-road domestic 
program and an internationalist foreign 
policy. He attributed defeat of the Re- 
publican party in Congress to the fact 
that voters have “not yet been con- 
vinced modern Republicanism is with 
us and is going to be the guiding philos- 
ophy of the Republican party.” 

Modern Republicanism, said the 
President, recognizes the “responsibility 
of the Federal Government to take the 
lead in making certain that the produc- 
tivity is distributed so that no one 
will suffer disaster or privation through 
no fault of his own.” 

At the same time, stated the Presi- 
dent, we believe in the free enterprise 
system “that has brought these bless- 
ings to America, Therefore we are going 
to try our best to . . . put all of these 
problems in the hands of localities and 
the private enterprise of states wherever 
we can.” 


White states went Republican; black 
states, Democratic. Shaded states had no 
contests. Dems hold 28 governorships. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 























_ Jeeames FOR EISENHOWER 


WS vars FOR STEVENSON 


President Eisenhower received largest popular vote in history, but falled to 
carry to victory rest of Republican ticket. Democrats took Senate and House. 
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Why . 
Wf) , ce: 
NAMB Ypyy yp jyp '/ Christma ; iday unlike any other in the year—for it is 
both @ #@fieus d @ joyous one. The festivities and excitement of 
this Secsen only by the beauty of its 
me and the warmth of its spirit. 
\\*" homejug chook and at play—the tenes glow is 
\ A alreadyaime air. Along with plans for family parties, the school 
| dance, and gaia with the crowd, you will want to give 


\\\\ . nasal « 
Wit special thougl ) Planning your Christmas gift list. You 
| \\\ , | \\\Nlt will want to know; full range of gift possibilities, so that you 
iy \\\\ can select your f carefully, choosing those which best suit 
you, you ts, and your future plans. 
In this section, we have @ d a list of suggestions from which to 
start your gift planning ppe, with you, that your very own gift 
dreams come true, and that thigh as will be the merriest one ever! 
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; Salore for under your 


Start your gift list with suggestions 
from this exciting array of fun- 
packed presents—for yourself, your 
family, and your friends. REC- 
ORDS, for instance (who doesn’t 
have a favorite kind of music?). 
There’s music to match your every 
mood, and your crowd’s — from 


Cpoits Pade 


lf you’ve had a year-round eye on 

the SPORTS EQUIPMENT in the win- 

dow of your favorite shop, there’s no time 
like now to make your dreams come true! 
Whether you're out for a varsity letter or bent 
on just plain fun, your present will add up to 
a worthwhile investment if you choose the 


finest. Future fullbacks, no-hit pitchers, or set-shot artists 





classics to folk tunes, will find their gift lists easy going with the wide variety 

tangos to the of FOOTBALL, BASEBALL AND BASKETBALL 

latest pop platters. BOOKS, too, open a equipment available. But if you’re strictly a spec- 

world that’s wide enough to suit every taste tator at stadium events, lend a hand to your sports 

and fancy — sports, adventure, romance, (and social!) standing with GOLF CLUBS, 

travel. In the “hobby lobby” department, ROLLER SKATES, ICE 
personal preferences reign SKATES, a RIFLE or a 
supreme. What’ll you have? TENNIS RACQUET. (And . 
Choose from CHEMISTRY : don’t forget the “accessory” 
SETS, STAMPS, EREC- PA possibilities —a supply of ; 
TOR SETS, or a POOL TABLE, to tennis balls, an attractive new golf 
name just a few. And for the cold days bag or a supply of ammunition.) For 
ahead, conjure up a picture of those fire- a sports gift deluxe, a BICYCLE 

side gatherings with the gang. No cries of “What’ll we (and/or bicycle “gear”) will fill the 

do now?” if you have on hand a good Christmas bill for any teen with 

selection of GAMES. This year marks a “The Open Road” wanderlust. 


whole, new wonderful range of games 
which can be played by anywhere from Scholastic Advertisers: 
two to twenty! If Athletic Products Co. Good- 
you've ever had a year Bike Tires, Nestor John- 
yen to toot a sax, son, Louisville Slugger, Mac- 
carry a bass drum en Gregor, New Departure Coaster 
with the school Brakes, Raleigh, Rawlings, 
band, or play the Remington, Roadmaster, 
bassoon in the local orchestra, MUSI- Spalding, U. S. Royal Bike 
CAL INSTRUMENTS are for you. And Tires, Wilson. 
don’t forget a CAMERA for recording 
all the precious moments and events 
of high school days for the years to 
come. Start your “shooting” at the 
Christmas festivities (flashbulbs for 
the indoor activities) and you'll be the 
most popular member of your set when 
the photos are shown ‘round! 
For pride and pleasure, nothing takes 
ej : the place of the kind of gift that’s truly 
b Org your own! A PEN, for instance, for the zillions of 
times you sign your name (did you ever stop to 
count how many?)—on term papers, job appli- 
cations, or just in improving your “pen pal 
relations”! And wouldn't it be great to have your 
own WATCH! It isn’t only to know the time that 
{nsco, Armstrdng, Better Value you'll steal admiring glances at a gleaming timepiece 
Records, Burrowes, Chemcraft, on your wrist! oe: hig of you _ Aira the =" 
_, ™- ooking at you” gift category, there are 
= oe ee eS GROOMING AIDS galore (how about giv- 
Gilbert, Graflex, Parker Brothers, ing the high sign for a gift box of 
Selmer, Sylvania, Teen Age Book your favorites?), and SHIRTS 
Sie by the dozens to choose from in 
solid colors, stripes or plaids. 
And men—don’t forget to 
ask for a smooth new 
ELECTRIC SHAVER, 
or A SAFETY 


from 
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hristrmas tree 


RAZOR KIT, complete with blades to carry 
you through #ix months of date doin’s! 


ew 


Arrow Shirts, Drisssbdtiai Esterbrook, Lentheric, 
Sheaffer. The Tony Company, Wearever, Wildroot. 


Top in lou 


comes to that really big 
present, help yourself to one of these! 
Or, work out the financing arrange- 
ments with Mom and Dad. Perhaps 
you can combine a cash gift from the 
folks with money earned or saved 
by Yours Truly to make these gifts 
a reality. 

Everyone loves music, but there’s an extra thrill to having 
a RECORD PLAYER of your own! For parties, get- 
togethers with the crowd or to provide the background 
note for your favorite day dreams, a 
record player will get plenty of use 
and put you in solid at social events. 
Or, choose a RADIO —to keep you 
company when you're alone, to catch 
up on world happenings (or the latest 
tunes!) while you’re doing your chores, 
to make for listening pleasure all the 
time. (Choose a portable model for ad- 
ditional take-alorig fun at beach parties 
and picnics.) A PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITER will help you through many 

a homework assignment easier, faster, 
and with better grades! But that’s only 
the beginning! Think of owning a type- 
writer for Great Going in the years 
ahead as well—career-bound or at col- 
lege. Learning to type is easy as pie and 
ten times more valuable. This year’s 
models come in a variety of eye-catching 
colors, too. What'll you have — pink, 
green, blue, grey—or perhaps a snazzy 
yellow. portable model? 

For the Big Pay-Off in the gift department, a TELE- 
VISION SET, MOTORCYCLE, or an AUTOMOBILE 
takes top honors. Talk to the folks about the advantages 
of being able to have the crowd 
in for an at-home evening of 
televiewing and how the edu- 
cational programs will help 
your school work 
without you having to run 
interference from the small fry crowd on 
program choice! Even if you are of driving 
age, a car of your own may call for plenty 
of confabs with the folks. But here’s one 
hint. List your Christmas gift in the form 
of a cash contribution to your “car fund.” 

Then work out a job schedule for yourself 
to help swell the fund. 

Footnote to Femmes: There’s fun, a real 
sense of accomplishment and plenty of 
dollars saved if you can design and sew 
your own wardrobe. So if you'd like to 
qualify for the Best Dressed list in school, 
give thought to a SEWING MACHINE! 
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Chrysler, Ford, General Electric, General Motors, Harley 
Davidson, RCA Victor, Remington Rand, Royal, Singer, 
Smith-Corona. (Continued on next page) 
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Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 


Parker Brothers, Inc. 

Dept. 362, Salem, Mass. 

Please send your FREE illustrated 28-page Parker Games Party 
Booklet! 


Name 





Address__ 





Zone State_ 


City. 
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The Burrowes Corp. 
Dept. C-111, Portland, Maine 


Please send your new FREE descriptive folder. 
Pool,” and my dealer’s name. I enclose a 3¢ sta 


“How to Play 


mp for mailing. 
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Selmer, Inc. 

Dept. F-91, Elkhart, ind. 

Please send my FREE copy of “You Ca: 
and color booklet about Bundy instrument 


Play in the Band” 








Zone___ State 
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Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
2307 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mec. 


gu! 


Please send your FREE color 


Name 





Address 





Zone__Stat 
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Gilbert Hall of Science 
Dept. 114, Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. 


Please send your big 4-color folder—all about ERECTOR, Gil- 


bert Chemistry and Microscope Sets, Tool Chests and other toys. 


Name. 





Address 





City 








Stardust 

for guys and 

that’s off the beats 
stance—a YULETID 
with you as host 

up plenty of de 
along with warm hos 


no better way 
spirits than 
family in to admire 
é the day’s festivi- 
with you. Or, plan a VACATION 
RIP for Christmas. A few days in 
sig City, seeing the sights and 
i, a visit to your 
best friend in a faraw hoping!) a cross 
country jaunt by train or pla And how about waking 
up Christmas Day to the luxury » PHONE OF YOUR 


OWN, right at hedside. Start the day by calling 


wish them good cheer, then enjoy 


your favorite peopl 
the convenienc« 

your name in the 
rectory all year long! 
Scholastic Advertisers 
Baltimore & Ohio Ra 
road, Bell T« 
Laboratories 
Curtiss Cand 
Greyhound 


Fruit. 
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Christmas is a 
tt N I nts « e given which represent 


more thought tha into the future—-vour 
future, that is. T} ' ; ents, too, that warm the 
heart now with provide for later 
on. For instance bout é irt on your hopes 
with a LIFE INSURAN cy adds up to greater 
t in planning early in 
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too, even when 


it comes to 5 


savings when 1s 
life. STOCKS AN] f me ol the soundest in 
vestments beca the erow right along 
with your life-t SAVINGS ACCOUNT, 
in your name, o hat you can add te yourself or that will 
form the basis for futur f 1, to aid your country 
now, and your tk 

years ahead, | 

INGS BONDS 

less gift for 

American. 
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Fill in the coupons of your choice and send 
directly to the company offering the material. 
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The Porter Chemical Co. 
Dept. A, Hagerstown, Md. 
end my FREE copy of “Wonders of Science” containing scholar- 


hip information and pictures of your science outhits 


Age 








Zone 





Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1900 N. Springfield Ave., Chicago, fll. 


d your FREE booklet “Skating is Fun.” 








Graflex Inc. 
Dept. SC-29, Rochester 8, New York 


Please send n FREE copy of “How to Make Money With a 


“4 Camera. 








Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


j 


ket designed to help me 


Excelsior Accordions, Inc. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Magnante Comic Book and booklet that 
s how easy Accordiana is to play. 





Name 


Address 





Zone State 








“My Army Recruiter 
gave me the opportunity 
| wanted” 





“he showed me how to choose my 
job training before enlistment” 


“I really shopped around before deciding how to serve, and only the 
Army would guarantee that I'd get the training I wanted. My Army 
Recruiter was a real friendly guy ahd showed me how the Army lets 
you pick your own technical course. And you don’t have to enlist until 
you get a written guarantee that your course is there for you. Now I'm 
becoming an expert in cartography and will be able to step into a 
specialist's job. Whatever you're interested in, you can bet the Army 
has a course in it. You just can’t beat the deal the Army offers you. 
Your recruiter can fix it up for you, too. He’s a mighty good man to 


pg sti A EE 


William Poteat, Jr. 
Marion, North Carolina 


Graduate, Glenwood High School 


SFC. Joel R. Ledford 
Army Recruiter 
Marion, North Carolina 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU 


GET THIS SAME TRAINING PROGRAM 


You can get the same deal Bill got by visiting 
your local Army Recruiter. He'll tell you about 
the 100 courses to choose from—electronics, en- 
medicine, finance, mechanics—just 
about everything. When you select your course, 
your recruiter will get you a written guarantee 


sineet y 
gineering, 


that a place in class is waiting for you. And not 
until after high school graduation do you actually 
enlist. So get in on this program right now and 
prepare for a great future. Just see your Army 
Recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 
—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
eS aa 
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MEATY PROBLEM: Young farmers give all curly-tailed candi- 


LUCKY WINNER: “Bessie’’ beams as baseball star Bob Feller 
dates a thorough once-over before coming to any decision. 


(far right) congratulates Larry Reith (holding trophy). 


Young Farmers Match Wits 


Future Farmer of America Larry Reith, 15, of Clifton, Kansas, wins top honors in livestock judging 


ARM intome may be falling. Farm 
population may be 
thusiasm for farm lif 
But. you would nev have guessed 
it at the Future Farmers of A ca 
(FFA) convention in Kansas City last 
month. More than 10,000 enthusiasti: 
and devoted young from all 
over the U. S. thronged KanSas City’s 
Municipal Auditorium for the 
And most (if not all) thes 
to make farming their life work 
These junior delegates wer 
senting about 400,000 mem! 
FFA. Now in its 29th year 
pose is to help boys become suc: 
farmers. Membership 
studying vocational ag 
lic schools. Each yea 


ae clining En 


lay be Vanhiilit 


s 


f irmer;rs 


occasion 
1 


teens plan 


limited to boys 


ture in pub 


a convention to give its talented young 
farmers a chance to display their skills. 
Innumerable competitions highlight the 
convention. Most winners use the cash 
awards to take advanced agricultural 
courses in colleges. 

Each year a Nationa! Livestock Judg- 
ing contest, sponsored by Charles Pfizer 
and Co., Inc., is held. This year thou- 
sands of FFA members, aged 14-19, 
competed in the contest, immediately 
following their convention. These boys 
had the challenging task of evaluating 
prize livestock. 

In the contest preliminaries at the 
state level, the young farmers” were 
asked to display their ability to judge 
hogs, dairy cows, and ng hens. No 


live animals were used. The contestants 


3 a 


All photos by Walker and Crenshaw 


“BEAUTIES” ON DISPLAY: Prize-winning dairy cows parade for junior judges. 


had to appraise the quality of the ani- 
mals from poster photographs, 

But the finals, held in Kansas City, 
was an entirely “live” affair, with 47 
state winners competing for the top 
prizes. Parading “on the hoof” for the 
junior farmers’ inspection were 36 prize 
dairy cows, hogs, and hens. 

For several hours, the boys looked 
the animals over from toe to nose. They 
studied them from every possible angle 
(see photos). Is that one well shaped? 
Well fed? Are her iegs straight? 

Then came the time for decision. The 
boys handed their verdicts to the judges 
and then sat back, waiting impatiently 
for the results. 

The winner was Larry Reith, 15, of 
Clifton, Kansas. The lucky teen-ager, 
who had never won a competition be- 
fore, walked off with a $2,000 grand 
prize. 

The well change the 
course of his life. Larry had decided to 


Money may 


“settle down on his father’s farm. But 


now, he has bigger plans. He intends 
to go to college and. study advanced 
farming. A sophomore at Linn Rural 
High School in Linn, Kansas, Larry 
lives on a 280-acre farm. 

If past prize-winning Future Farmers 
are typical examples, Larry-has a bright 
future ahead of him. Last year’s FFA 
“Star Farmer”, already owns 505 acres, 
and a $49,000 farm business. 

Is it your impression that farming 
has no future? You obviously haven't 
met the members of the FFA, They'd 


soon change your mind, 
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| How to start hinting... 


and save your folks a lot of hunting! 


Best way to get the Wilson gear you want is to check- 
mark items on these pages. Then leave this magazine 
where your folks are sure to see it. There’s no harm in 
a hint or two. Not around Christmas. . . not when it’s 
Wilson! Available wherever quality sporting goods are sold. 


~". 


Official ball of American Association and 
Pacific Coast League, A1010. $3.25. Official 
Pony League, Al076. $2.35. 





Charley Silvera Model Catch- 
er's Mitt, A2554. Snap Action 
side lacing. Grip-Tite pocket. 


Gus Triandos Model ''Big $12.95 


Scoop” Baseman's Mitt, A2830 
Has extended palm pocket. 
Snap action. $10.95 





Top Notch Official Softball Bat, Hank Saver Model Fielder’s Glove, 


A9502. Light tan, bottle shape. $2.70 A2195. Streamlined fingers cup 
AAA Official Softball, A9104. $2.95 owe Wide Grip-Tite pocket. 
10.95 











Alan Ameche Autograph Football, 
F1132. Exclusive Grip-Tite process 
gives dry-ball grip when wet. $12.00 


Table Tennis Set, E6004. 4 Reminder 
Grip, rubber-faced bats. 2 balls, ex- 
terision posts, net, rule book. $8.95 


Badminton Set, T8840. 4 nylon-strung, 
all-ash rackets. 2 shuttlecocks, net and 
posts. Carrying case. $20.00 


somethiy, 
oo iy SPecin} for 


Gift-packed Wilson golf balls. Finest balls 
money can buy. One dozen in smart FREE 
wrought iron serving tray —$14.75. 


\lso available: 
Half-dozen in stylish ash-tray—$7.50 


Youth's Shoulder Pads, F3080. Inside 
cantilever construction and %” rubber 
padding disperse shock. $6.95 


Combination Helmet and Mask, F2070. 
Adjustable, shatterproof Lucite mask 
snaps on Tenite helmet. $9.85 


Boxing Gloves, H1082. 8-ounce. Ma- 
roon. Set of 4— $11.95. Striking bag, 
H1324. In rugged red Vinyl. $7.45 


Rubber Basketball, 81630. Regulation 
weight, shape, $6.25 Goal, B1862. Net 
hooks on. $5.25 


poss oF Dad P 


Turfrider Seat Cane, D9940. Alumi- 
num with adjustable horsehide seat. 
Locks automatically at any height. $12.00 


Sam Snead Junior Champ Golf Set, 
D5462. 35” brassie, 3, 5, 7, putter and 
sand twill bog—$51.50 


Maureen Connolly Trophy Racket, 
T4224. New woman's model. $12.50. 
Wilson Championship balls. 3 for $2.65 


Carry-All Bag, DO952. A handsome, 
20-inch bag. Red, blue or green check. 
Full zipper and side zipper. $10.00 


- Win with Wilson 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago © Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities * {A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Congratulations, Winners! 


You have been doing so much hard 
thinking lately that it’s time to an- 
nounce the World Week 
readers who wrote prize-winning letters 
for our “How Would You Solve It?’ 
contest. 

World Week congra 
winners and awards $5 t 
three readers whose letters are printed 
below. 


names ot 


TOP SECRET 


e In our September 13 


suggested that the Gun Club use M1 
Carlisle’s cabin for a clubhouse. When 
Allan, the president, mentioned writing 
Mr. Carlisle for permission, Pounds and 
the other members said asking permis 
sion wasn’t necessary 

A boy from Massachusetts says 

It wasn’t wrong of Pounds to think 
of using Mr. Carlisle’s cabin and Allan 
wasn't wrong to write for permission, 
but Pounds was wrong to say that Mr 
Carlisle would never know they were 
there. If I were Mr. Carlisle [I'd let 
them use the cabin as long as they took 
care of it and prevented accidents 

Pounds objected to writing because 
if anything happened Mr. Carlisle 
wouldn’t know who the acci 
dent. If they asked him they wouldn’t 
lose any fun. They wouldn’t gain a 
thing if they didn’t ask Mr. Carlisle 

If Mr. Carlisle were rich enough he 
could afford to pay for damage to the 
cabin but the boys should pay anywa\ 
They should treat the cottage as they 
would treat their own homes. If I were 
Allan Id write the letter and ask Mr 
Carlisle for his permission. I'd explain 
my decision and try to convince the 
other members that if we didn’t ask 
*Mr. Carlisle would find out we'd 
probably be made to leave 

David Giza 
Chelmsford, M. 
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ONE FOR THE MONEY 
Remember Whit in ow Septem! 
20 issue? His friend Dick tol 
see if he could get away with pa 
for.a magazine with a Mexican 
Whit objected becaus didn’t want 
to cheat the store owner, but offered | 
use the coin in the juke | instead 

An Alabama reader suggests: 

It is not legal to use another coun 
try’s money because ever) 
money has a different value. Dick told 
Whit to use the Mexican coin becaus« 
he thought he could get by with it and 


d him to 


country’s 


he thought it would be smart to give 
the coin to the man without his -know- 
ing it. Whit would be cheating Mr. 
Lubeck because he couldn't convenient- 
ly spend the Mexican céfn here and 
may not get a chance to spend it any- 
where else. A post office or the ordinary 
bank would not accept it as payment. 
Whit didn’t give the coin to the 
salesman, because he was afraid Mr. 
Lubeck would notice and shame Whit, 
in front of his friend. He was right, but 
it isn’t any more ethical to use the coin 
in a machine than it is to give it to a 
salesman. It’s still cheating. The only 
difference is that with a machine no- 
body would find out who put it there. 
If you notice a salesman giving you 
toreign money for change you needn't 
accept it. If you have some, put it away 
so you won't give it to anyone else by 
mistake, or, take it to someone who 
buys and sells foreign money 
Ruby Lee Smith 
Naiwoo, Alabama 


MANY HANDS 


In our October-11 issue, Natalie and 
Dan griped about all the housework 
they were “forced” to do. Their older 
brother asked them whose, responsi- 
bility they thought the house was. 

A girl from Arizona thinks: 

Parents should expect their children 
to help around the house even if there 
isn’t very much to do. Girls should help 
mother with whatever she does and 
boys should help their father. Everyone 
should have certain jobs so they know 
what is expected of them. The schedule 
should be just strict enough to make 
sure the jobs get done and so that the 
children learn that everybody in this 
world has to work in order to live. 

If Natalie and Dan set aside a certain 
time to do their job, like right after 
school, they'd have, plenty of time to 
do other things. Housework has to be 
done but it won't be unpleasant if you 
just make a game of it. 

A family should go together on pic- 
nics, visiting, to the movies, swimming, 
etc. Even when there’s nothing planned, 
a family should enjoy being together. 
We do the same things with our family 
as most people, but we don’t always do 
them together. Just like us, my parents 
like to do things by themselves some- 
times 

Rachel Bailou 
Winslow, Arizona 

Honorable mention goes to the fol- 
lowing people for also submitting very 
fine letters: Holly Hyden,. Newport 
Beach, California; Johnny Elseroad, 
Greenmount, Maryland; Helen Elias, 
Berlin, Massachusetts; Kathleen Brower, 
Holland, Michigan; Priscilla deBetten- 
court, Honolulu, Hawaii; Elmer Look, . 
jr. Baltimore, Maryland 





... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More on Rock ‘n’ Roll 


Dear Editor: 

With reference to your article about 
“Rock ’n’ Roli riots,” I would like to 
sum up some of my ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

In this world today, there are many 
problems even for the average teen- 
ager. One of the ways he or she can 
escape, or think they can escape, from 
the conflicting problems of today is by 
putting their minds on music. Rock ’n’ 
Roll has a steady beat and if this keeps 
on for some time the teen-ager must 
find some outlet for his pent-up energy, 
One of the first outlets he can find is 
to jump up and down and shout or to 
throw things around. 

When one teen-ager begins some- 
thing, the others foliow his example 
and that’s how the riot gets started. 

Roberta Schreier 
St. Thomas More School 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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CORRECTION, PLEASE! 


Here is a do-it-yourself project for 
you. In the map of the Soviet Union 
that we ran on page 12 of our October 
4 issue, the labels of Estonia and Latvia 
(in the upper-left corner) were inter- 
changed by mistake. We are reproduc- 
ing below that part of the map, with 
the labels in the correct place. So roll 
up your sleeves, get out a sharp pair of 
scissors, cut out this section of the map, 
and paste it on the map that appeared 
in the October 4 issue. Our thanks to 
the eagle-eyed readers who spotted the 
mistake and called it to our attention. 
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The happiest gifts 
come from Kodak! 








TO HELP MAKE SURE YOU GET THE GIFT YOU WANT...USE THIS HANDY HINTING LIST! 


1. World’s most popular snapshot 
camera— Takes sparkling color or 
black-and-white snapshots day or 
night. No settings, just sight ’n shoot. 
Brownie Hawkeye Flash Camera 
$7.45. Flasholder$4.25.Completeout- 
fit contains camera, flasholder, bulbs, 
batteries, film. 

Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outat . $13.95 


2. Previews every picture big and 
clear! Kodak Duaflex IV Camera, in 
two models—pre-focused Kodet Lens 
model, $15.95; faster, focusing Kodar 
Lens model, $24.50. Flasholder— 
$4.25. Outfits include film, Flasholder 
bulbs, batteries. 

Kodak Ducfiex IV Flesh Outfit. . $22.50 


Kedak Duafiex IV 
Deluxe Flash Outfit. ..$33.75 


3. Takes color slides with snapshot 
ease! Fast £/3.5 Lumenized lens fo- 
cuses down to 214 feet for close-ups. 
Flash-synchronized 1/300 shutter. 
Easy “no-thread” loading. Red-dot 
exposure setting system. Camera 
$33.75.Flasholder$7.95-Standard out- 
fit contains camera, case, flasholder. 
Kodak Pony 135 Flash Outfit. ..$49.65 


4. Do your own developing and 
printing! It’s fun . . . it’s easy—a 
wonderful way to learn about photog- 
raphy. No darkroom needed. Develop 
and print snaps whenever and 
wherever you want. Outfit has every- 
thing you need, including step-by- 
step instruction chart. 

Kodak Photo-Hobby Ourfit.....$ 9.95 


Kodak Deluxe 
Photo-Hobby Outfit (shown). ..$16.95 


KODAK CHRISTMAS STOCKING GIFTS 


5. Kodak Films. Kodacolor fo: lifelike 
color snapshots. Kodachrom: and 
Ektachrome for brilliant color slides. 
Verichrome Pan for all-around black- 
and-white picture making. 


6. Lens Attachments — Filters for spe- 
cial effects, crispet pictures. Supple- 
mentary lenses for exciting close-ups. 


7. Color Slide Viewers — Kodaslide 
Pocket Viewer—Wonderful for view- 
ing color slides in any light. Magnifies 
4 times; folds to fit pocket or purse. 


Only $1,95. 

if it’s made by 
Kodak, you know 
it’s good! 
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Prices are list, include Federal Tax where applicable, and wre subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY ... Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Australia 











































1. MAP WORK 


In the blank spaces, write the number on the map 
that marks the location of each of the following: 
—a. Pacific Ocean 
—b. Indian Ocean 
—c. Desert land 
—d. A northern port 
—.e. Sidney 
_f. The island ot Tasmania 









Darwin ) 










ll. OLYMPIC GAMES 
Write T or F, 





if the statement is true or false. Sub- 






makes the statement false 
__1. The Olympic Games are being held in the city of 


Canberra. 
. Athletes from Coutmuniat countries ‘és are 
lowed to take part in the Olympic 







not al- 
Games. 










__3. Both amateurs and professional athletes are eligi- 








ble to compete in the Olympics 2 ee 











__A. Ancient Greece is believed to be the place where 





the Olympic Games originated 





_5. Both men and women athletes may compete in 


the Olympics. 
__6. Olympic rules do not allow teen-agers to take 


















part in the Olympics ead 





stitute the correct answer if the italicized word or phrase . 





__7. Cash prizes are not given to winners of the 





Olympic Games. 
8. The carrying of the lighted torch by runners is 


the signal for closing the Olympic Games. 





lil. LAND AND PEOPLE 


Write T or F, if the statement is true or false. Sub- 
stitute the correct answer if the italicized word or 
phrase makes the statement false. 





|. Australia is south of the equator. - 
2. As you travel south in Australia, the climate 


becomes warmer. 
__8. December means summertime for Australia. 








__4. The region of year-round rainfall in Australia is 


the central plateau. 








—5. Cattle raising is Australia’s chief animal industry. 





__6. One problem m Australia does not have is over- 





population. 


__7. English is the official language of Australia. 
8. Most of Australia’s population is concentrated in 


its northeast region. 





iV. WHICH +S IT? 


Write the letter of the correct choice in the space. 
__1. Who is Australia’s prime minister? (a) Anthony 
Eden; (b) Robert Gordon Menzies; (3) Duke of 
Edinburgh. : 
__2. Which item about convicts in Australia’s history 
is true? (a) they were the first settlers in Aus- 
tralia; (b) they were the first volunteers to test 
the effects of penicillin; (c) Australia is the only 
country using a prison honor system. 
Which is true? (a) Australian laws do not pro- 
vide care for its citizens during sickness and old 
age; (b) Australians have a low standard of liv- 
ing; (c) Australia introduced the secret ballot. 


pea 


V. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


Develop this statement: “Australia has proven itself 
to be a true ally of the Free World countries.” 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in 
Questions I, II, Ill, and IV. Total, 100. 







































Make sure it’s a 


SPALDING 
CHRISTMAS 


(and start cuttin’) 


Whatever your sport, you'll play it 
harder, faster, better when you're 
playing with Spalding equipment. 
Even the pros do! 

Be sure that this Christmas you'll 
have a Spalding ball or glove to 
keep you playing your best all sea- 
son long. Clip the gift that looks 
good to you and slip it to the Santa 
Claus in your family . . . soon! 





Plays like /eather... 
wears like stee/ 


Spalding Sure-Shot Official Basket- 
ball—Official size and weight. Rub- 
ber-covered to outlast leather. You 
can play it anywhere. Pebbled surface 
for finger-tip control. Waterproof— 
has no seams to break open. 

Gift packed, only $6.95. 





ocemneox 





Snags most anything 


New Spalding Jerry Lampe Glove— 
Full size, adjustable. Leather lined 
and welted. Laced fingers and heel 
with a deep ball pocket. : 

Just $9.95 gift packed! ——— 





y 


4 yes — 
._* 


Perfect passing 








Spalding Bill Wade Varsity Football— 
White-banded for quicker sighting. 
Pebble-grained for complete control. 
Top-quality leather made extra-tough 
by an exclusive Spalding process. 
Lock-stitched seams. Double lined. 
Gift packed, just $6.95. 















» To handle the hot ones 


Spalding Al Dark Glove—Professiona! 
size. Adjusts to fit "most every hand. 
Made from rich oiled leather with 
laced and greased ball pocket . . 
safety-laced fingers. A beauty! 

And only $14.95 gift packed! 
















Play basketbal/ at home 


Spalding “Backyard” Basketball Set— Waterproof 
basketball, official goal, and regulation net. You can 
set it up anywhere. Even dad will be out shooting 
fouls with this rig around the house. 

Complete set, gift packed, only $9.95. 
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Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


cricket (p.-5)—An outdoor game 
played with bats and ball that the 
British have popularized throughout the 
world, especially in the Commonwealth 
countries. The rules of the game are 
followed so carefully that the umpires 
offer decisions only when asked for 
them. Because of this, when the Brit 
ish consider something unfair or un- 
sportsmanlike, they say, “That isn‘ 
cricket.” 

outback (p. 12)—The 
term for the interior of their country. 
The center of the outback—a vast des- 
ert—is called the “Never Never Land” 
for it was often said that it would 
“never never be good for anything.” 
Like Americans, Australians have con- 
tributed many colorful words to the 
English language. Anything very fine 
is called “bonzer,” such as a “bonzer 
town,” or a “bonzer fellow.” 

Capt. James Cook (p. 13)—British 
navigator (1728-1779) who made three 
expeditions to chart the South Pacific. 
During his explorations, he discovered 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Society 
Islands, of the Pacific. He also correctly 
reasoned that a large, frozen continent 
(Antarctica) must exist in the far south. 

California Gold Rush (p. 13)—In 
1848, a California laborer found some 
gold nuggets in a river, while building 
a sawmill. In 1849, thousands of for- 
tune-hunters streamed into California, 
searching for gold. They came to be 
known as the “Forty-Niners.” 

aborigines. (p. 13)—Earliest inhabi- 
tants of a country. The American In- 
dians, like the primitive inhabitants 
of Australia, are called aborigines. 

commonwealth (p. 13)—Originally, 
a group of persons who band together 
for the common welfare. The official 
name of Australia is The Common- 
wealth of Australia. Similarly, several 
U. S. states, such as Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, call themselves common- 
wealths. The British Commonwealth 
of: Nations is an association of seven 
independent nations. 

secret ballot (p. 16)—Often called 
the Australian ballot because it origi- 
nated in Australia in 1856. It gained 
widespread use in Britain after 1872 
and in the U. S. after 1888 

Britannia (p: 16)—Poetic name for 
Britain. 


Australians 


Say It Right! 
Menzies (p. 5)—MEN-zeez. 
Canberra (p. 12)—CAN-bruh. 
aborigine (p. 13)—ab-oh-RIDGE-ih- 
nee. 


ONTESTS often spell success to 
C teen-age photographers. Here’s news 
of three contests which wil! be of in- 
terest to you. 

1. Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. Many famous young photog- 
raphers got their start up the success 
ladder by getting an award from this 
famous national contest. For informa- 
tion about this year’s contest, send for 
the free rules booklet. Address post card 
to: Photography Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

2. The General Electric Flash Photo 
Contest. You can win one of the 1100 
prizes even if you've never taken a 
photo before. Top prizes: trips to 
Washington, D. C. To submit entries, 
or request copies of rules, send post 
card to: General Electric Co., Photo 
Lamp Dept., P. O. Box 6837, Cleve- 
land 1, Ohio. 

3. Photography Clubs’ Letters Con- 
test. Scholastic Magazines’ free Camera 
Club Bulletin is offering 55 prizes of 
General Electric’s PowerMite M2 flash- 
bulbs to the clubs who write the best 
news letters during the school year. Just 
tell what your club is doing, how it is 
raising money to buy equipment for the 
club, and what photography equip- 
ment you have. You don’t need to be 
a good writer in order to win. The facts, 
rather than your literary style, are im- 
portant. Winning letters will be pub- 
lished in the Camera Club Bulletin, 
because other clubs are interested in 
what you're doing. The five clubs send- 
ing the best letters will each receive a 
case of 120 PowerMite M2 flashbulbs. 
Fifty other clubs sending good letters 
will each receive 12 flashbulbs for club 
use. Address letters to Photography 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. The first con- 
test begins immediately, so that the let- 
ters can be published in the winter 
Camera Club Bulletin. 


Christmas Picture Cards 


You'd better rush if you plan to make 
your own Christmas cards from picture 
snapshots. Make a Christmas wreath 
of evergreens and red ribbon, tie it to 
your front door, and snap—you have the 
beginning of your very own, PER- 
SONAL Christmas card, Or what about 
a picture of your kid brother, dressed 
in wintry clothes for outdoor play? Or, 
you can make very Christmasy pic- 


tures by photographing an arrange- 
ment of red. and green Christmas 
candles. Even though Christmas decora- 
tions are not up yet, your neighborhood 
offers many opportunities for Christ- 
masy snapshots, such as an interesting 
pine tree blowing in the wind. 

Strive for simplicity. In that way 
you'll have a striking card but one in 
good taste. Your photography club ad- 
visor and your local supply store can 
advise you on how to make your snap- 
shot into a card. Remember, you'll want 
to get your cards in the mails early to 
avoid the Christmas mail rush. 


Photography Library 

Does your club have a student 
librarian? That would be a good idea. 
The club librarian could assist the pub- 
lic library in assembling a special shelf 
of books and pamphlets on photog- 
raphy. He or she also would report on 
available materials to club members, It 
would be a good idea for the club to 
have an alphabetized file (a wooden 
box would do) of pictures and articles 
on photography, clipped from club 
members’ magazines and newspapers. 
Rules booklets of leading photography 
contests also could be filed. 
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What a “card” this snowy pet 


This picture, by Larry Myers, 15, 
New Trier Township H. S., Winnetka, 
lll., wen a second award in the 1956 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
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Looking ust for fun! 
: a 


t Listening 


\ 
> Nat “King” Cole sings and plays very 
elaxed piano on his new weekly Mon- 
day night show on NBC-TY, 7:30 p.m. . ® 
Gordon Jenkins’ orchestra provides the ; 
nusical showcase for Cole’s special mu- RTS Qui MENT 


Cole, incidentally, is Perry B Q C Py ° re) 
est — the latter’s Saturday : 4 KI a net 
ecember 1, 8:00 p.m. E ths Pi 3 7 “ eh 

.ac Stern will be a guest én | 7 — ve ; is 

rogram, another instance of - : 

ne 1y Americans are approaching the 
point where they are interested in hear- 
lassieal music for entertainment 
along with more popular artists. 





few lucky sportswriters are “down- 
under” right now to send us back news 
of the 1956 Olympic Games in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. CBS-Radio will fea- : so ‘ 
ture John Lardner, sports columnist for Tog of MocGregor's 
Newsweek magazine, He will describe adie ae vloves a> 
P " é ican, Ralph Gug- raphed by Robin 

the opening ceremonies as well as Be ne lone iit, Jock. iunien) 
fencing, rowing, hockey, and other rs oildble. Ms Willie Mays, Gil Me- 
events. You can hear him at various q : . Dovgald and many 
times on CBS on December 1, 2, and 8. comb ‘other professional stars. 


NBC-Radio has scheduled a series called ae | Less than $3.00 for 
Olympics. °56, consisting of 47 five- : > Junior models to $24.95 


ninute programs (evenings, weekdays) ‘ for Professional models. 


vith live, on-the-spot coverage of the ae i oe a i 
: 7 GY ° OS Oo. 
mpetitive events, Bill Henry, wh - Saga 
my . vents. Bi enry, who , Qe ane, —— 


howse from 24 styles 


d the Olympics since 1932, 
for NBC, You can imagine 
of reporting the networks 
ou realize that almost 5,000 
hampions of some 70 coun- x oR , 


xpected to compete in 144 \ ; Sis 
% ~ i 


yw and Danny Kaye join 
“don’t miss” program on 
Sunday, December 2, 5-6:30 
See It Now program called ‘ 
Life of Danny Kaye fea- ! ; budding big league the MacGregor Bask 
f Danny as the United Na- ' "at basemon—Ted - ball and Goal Sport Set 
bassador to the World’s Chil- > epg 
spent several months trying ' ’ sake ( 4 2 be dase . a 
t what the United Nations In- a Aye a b 6st “os > aw 
| Children’s Fund was doing Hilond Jecied colt leother, tuly ficic! egg Born 
vercome disease and hunger. f doze { - piled. Leather fined: eter with 30-thread t 
Salomon, TV’s historian at 1: a Only > Pret ade ripe pe aaa " 
, adds a new chapter to his scrap- re Pin #3 ee : 
of contemporary history (Victory 
Nightmare in Red, The Twisted 
The Great Wer are all his Give—or ask for—a gift of lasting Fun. 


December 6, NBC-TV, 10- 
Fred Allen narrates The Jazz See your MacGregor dealer for the 


‘ee a ps y history of the roaring twen- best in sports equipment—“The Choice ‘ Yfiic 
es. If you can’t understand the -nos- of Those Who Play the Game."’ G 4 
algic looks that the word “Charleston” sorts sowrnen 7 


? . 
rings ft v{ 7 ¢ . : ¢ > 4 By aid 
_— m Ae. parents’ faces, this _— The sign of your sports specialist 
gram will show you what they remem- 
ber so fondly The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio BASEBALL * BASKETBALL + FOOTBALL + GOLF + TENNIS 


yWeltsMislelm dim aele: 
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DINNER ORESS BY KASPER 


5 | cannot be returned. Give 
| a address, school, and 


. | .. Scholastic Maga- 


The doctor’s 
deodorant discovery 
that now safely stops 


odor 24 hours a day 


Youre serene. You’re sur: 


day with New Mum Cream 


Because New Mum now contains M-3 | 
(hexachlorophene) which clings to your | 


skin — keeps on stopping pers piration 
odor 24 hours-a day. So safe you can use 


it daily— won't irritate normal skin or | 


damage fabrics. 


l erarm ison tests made by doc- 





tors proved a deodorant without M3 stopped | 


odor only a few hours— while ee w Mum with 
M-3 stopped odor a full 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF B 


| Students are invited te 
. | puzzles publication 
: in ti 
| | Each puzzle should be 
| built around one subject, 
| which may be drawn 


| lated te the theme. For 


| and statement by student 
| thet the puzzle is origi- 
|} nal and own work 


of yourself. | 
You’re bandbox perfect from the skin | 
out. And you stay that way night and 


Spotlight on Suez 


By Carol Buchholtz, Ellenville High School, Ellenville, New York 


*Starred words refer to the Middle East 





submit original crossword 





from Histery, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knew! . Maximum 
cbout 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 


each puzzie published we 
will pey S10 E Entries must 
include puzzle design 

nitions, es on 
s sheets, lesign 
wth as answer filled ‘ 





Keep a copy as puzzles 


zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Answers in next issue. 
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. This canal has been in the news 
as a Middle East trouble spot. 

. Highway. 

. What Americans do the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday of 
November. 

. Rhode Island (abbr.). 

. Perform. 

. Owner’s risk (abbr.). 

12. Opposite of down. - 
14. Anglo-Saxon (abbr.). 

5. This former colonel became dic- 
tator-President of Egypt in 1954. 

. Incapable of speech. 

. This narrow strip of land has 
long caused friction between Is- 
rael and Egypt. 

21. Challenge. 

2. The U. S. decided not to finance 
building of the Aswan High Dam 
on this river. 

. You __ a banana before eat- 
ing it. 

. Opposite of found. 

29. Medieval (abbr.). 

. Negative reply. 

2. Initials of 15 across. 

. Former. 

A short message. 

3. Port _____, at Mediterranean 

terminus of Suez Canal 





Fo 








. Uncle Sam’s initials. 
. Since 1952, the President of Is- 


rael has been Itzhak Ben- 


. This sea lies between Egypt and 


Saudi Arabia. 


. Atomic (abbr.). 
. This nation, ruled by King Hus- 


sein 1, borders Israel on the east. 


. This nation was created by the 


United Nations. 


. Abba Eban is Israel’s ambassador 


eae 


. Sometimes found at the end of 


a letter (abbr.). 


. New Mexico (abbr.). 
. Middle name of Egypt's chief. 
. Throughout history, this country 


has been known as the “Land 
of the Nile.” 


. Egyptian sun god. 


. He was re-elected President this 
month. (nickname), 


5. Period of time. 
27. Less than two. 
. In Boston they are red, in Chicago 


white. 


). Second day of the week (abbr.). 
30. Small point. 
. Portuguese “trouble spot” in India. 


“Sleepy heads” spend hours ia 
the Land of 23 : 











THE MOST 
EXQUISITE 
THOUGHTS ARE 
EXPRESSED 
IN PERFUME 


Adam's Rib... the “uninhibited” 
perfume... fabulous new blend of 
fruit and flowers and pure mystery. 


Miracie...the fragrance that’s all 
sweetness and light... wondrously 


young. 


Shanghai ... heady, spicy-sweet ... 
with mysterious, musky undertones. 


— — 


. . fresh and sparkling . . . 
the one fragrance above all others to 
wear anytime, anywhere. 


SEE “MASQUERADE PARTY” EVERY WEEK ON ABC-TV 


Tweed 








be 14 at which 
time I can start 
dating. How can I 
refuse when a boy 
asks me out with- 
‘out scaring him 


away for good? 


jit. ok la A. Inside your- 

self you're singing 
bm aa “Yes, Jack, I'd love 
to go!” while all Jack hears is, “I'm 
sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t make it.” 
She doesn’t want to go, he thinks, and 
he swears he'll never ask again. 

Be honest with him! Tell Jack that 
you're home-bound until you strike 14 
years, but that “in 42 days, 7 hours, 
and 23 minutes” you'll expect him to 
renew his offer. 

If Jack sees that you're looking for- 
ward to that time when you can date, 
and that you've told him exactly when 
that day will be, he'll know that you 
want him to be one of those first ex- 
citing men in your life. If he’s inter- 
ested now, he'll be doubly so then. 


Q. I have to share my bedroom with 


my ten-year-old brother. Since our| j 


house is small, there is no place where 
I can study except in my room. What 
should I do about my brother who al- 
ways seems to be there when I want to 
be alone? 


A. You'll have to work out a policy 
with your brother to. make this Share- 
the-Room plan a successful one. At ten, 
he probably doesn’t understand the 
homework problems of a high school 
man. You can explain this to him easily 
enough if you're patient with him, If 
you show him how much work you 


have to do and tell him something | 
| about your courses, he'll be more sym< | If you already have a good 35mm camera, 


| pathetic than if you screech, “Get out 


of here, so I can do my work!” 

Next, make up a time schedule for 
the use of the room. Consult with him 
on it and give him almost as many 
Private, No Trespassing hours as you'll 
want. He probably won't be as inter- 
ested as you are in using them, but this 
will give him equal rights. 

Do you use your study hall hours for 
homework? Do you use the room right 
after school when he’s probably out 
playing? If you check your schedule, 
you may find time for studying when 


| your brother’s not around. But, take 


him into your confidence and he may 
end up standing guard for you! 











i camera, may be just what you 
had in mind, It’s the only camera in the 
world with Push-Button Focusing and Spec- 
i ings! These two exclusive 

raphic 35 easy to use, 


. $77.50 


Graphic 35 with £/3.5 tens. 





SLIDE PROJECTOR 


per iou would pick the Constellation 
slide projector as your choice of gifts. It is 
the only 500 watt projector with an auto- 
matic , slide and electric remote 
control selling for less than $100. Both the 
Graphic 35 and Constellation bear the 
pame , the same company that makes 
the famous Speed Graphic newspaper cam- 
era. They are sold by the Graflex camera 
Sede ucko Bat’ ste th adh 
ree catalog write t. SC-29, Boe 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 

$89.75 


Constellation with remote contro! 


GRAFLEX 


A evesiorany “i 





geteeterec@osccon, 


SWAP 


manne)! °) 


dy s doing it! 


on portrait quality 


wallet paper 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
a hurry? 
Send 25c extra 
for SUPER-SPEED 


Service 


PHOTOS, Box B-3-29. HILLSIDE. NU 
me: 

PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
portrait photo or snapshot which you 
unharmed. ff I'm not delighted with 
you will refund my money 


it 


15°70 
Hon 


eee ereeeeeeee? 


| about it is his high school 


| who grows his own sta! 


| more. And for future delivery, 


Four-Star Majors 


ENERALS and colonels may be big 

deals to most people. But not in 
fennessee. Folks in the Volunteer 
State go beserk over Majors. That is, 
John “Drum” Majors, the great triple- 
threat tailback of the University of 
Tennessee. 

Not since Davy Crockett was ‘born 
m a mountain top in Tennessee has a 
native son kicked up such a storm, 
Johnny isn’t a big fellow as college 
players go. He’s just 5 ft. 10 in. and 
weighs a mere 162 pounds. But once 
he wraps his paws around a pigskin, 
look out! He becomes one of the most 
dangerous men in America 

Called “the football player without 
a weakness,” he was voted the most 
valuable player in the Southeastern 
Conference last year. Take a gander at 
some of the things he did: 

1. Led the Conference in 
offense with 1,133 yards. 

2. Handled the ball mor 
any player in the land. 

3. Completed 55.4 per cent of his 
passes for 476 yards and five touch- 
downs. 

4. Averaged 11.1 yards on punt re- 
turns and 25.6 yards on kick-off re- 
turns. 

5. Averaged 38.7 yards for 39 kicks. 

In short, he was simply great in 


total 


times than 


| everything. That also holds true on 


defense,’ Experts consider him the 
greatest safety man turned out by the 
South since Stonewall Jackson. 

The little fellow from Huntland 
(Tenn.) H. S. is having another great 
season this year,gand is expected to 
become the seventh Tennessee back to 
make the All-American. 

The least surprised man in America 
oach- who 
also happens to be his father! Pop 
Majors is the kind of father and coach 
halfbacks. 
First there was Johnny. Then came Joe 
Majors, who now plays at Florida 
State. The current Huntland hurricane 
is Bill Majors. When Bill graduates, 
there'll be Larry Majors, now a sopho- 
there’s 


seven-year-old Bob Majors. 


That’s enough Majors to stock an 
army. But nobody down Huntland way 
is complaining. Under Dad Majors’ 
coaching, Huntland has lost only one 
game in the past six years! 


Short Shots 


> The whole town—Montclair, N. J.— 


| is talking about the Haines boys, Bob 


The twins are running 


and Richie. 


wild for the Montclair H. S. football 
team. In Montclair’s first six games, 
the Haines boys chalked up 164 of 
their team’s 230 points! 

The school, by the way, has a fabu- 
lous grid record. Since Coach Clary 
Anderson arrived 13 years ago, Mont- 
clair has won 106 out of 112 games— 
and they play in a real teugh league! 
> Montélair’s neighbor up the road a 
piece, Memorial H. S. of West New 
York, N. J., has just as fabulous a 
record, As I write this, they're working 
on a 35-game winning streak, and have 
won 65 out of their last 66 games. 
All in all, since Coach Joe Coviello 
took over in 1946, Memorial has piled 
up 95 wins against only 4 losses! 

Now for the $64,000 question: Why 
don’t these two New Jersey power- 
houses play each other? I know that 
they scrimmage one another in prac 
tice. So why not a game? 
> A real sportsman—that’s Fred Haney, 
manager of the Milwaukee Braves. 
Remember that tremendous game War- 
ren Spahn pitched against St. Louis on 
the next to.the last day of the season? 
Spahn lost a heart-breaking 12-inning 
affair, 2-1. And that meant the loss of 
the pennant. 

You can imagine what that meant to 
Haney. But do you know the first 
thing he did? He walked over to 
Spahn, shook his hand, and said: “That, 
was a tremendous game, boy. Too bad~ 
you had to lose it.” The pitcher broke 
into tears at this wonderful gesture. 

That’s what I call class—thinking of 
someone else even when your heart is 
aching. 

Talking about class, the Washington 
Redskins (pro footballers) certainly 
have loads of it. Early in the season 
their star back, Vic Janowicz, suffered 
a severe brain concussion following an 
auto crash. Since the accident occurred 
off the field, the Redskin management 
dropped Vic from the payroll. 

So the 33 Redskin players, the fou 
coaches, and the equipment manager 
got together and decided to contribute 
$10 a week each to Vic! 
> If there were such a thing as an 
alumni baseball league, McClymonds 
H. S. of Oakland, Calif., would be a 
red-hot favorite to cop the pennant. No 
fewer than five current big leaguers 
hail from McClymonds. 

They aré Bill Wight, veteran Balti- 
more pitcher; Curt Roberts, who played 
81 games at Pittsburgh; Curtis Flood, 
who finished the season with the Reds; 
Charlie Beamon, called up by the 
Orioles; and last but far from least, 


























Frank Robinson, everyone’s 
the year” with 38 homers for the Red- 
legs. 

And, just for the record, MeCly- 
monds is also the alma mater of the 
greatest college basketball player of 
1956. That's Bill Russell, of course, 
> My tribute to George Blanda in my 
November 8 column turned out to be 
1 kiss of death. After the Chicago Bear 
had booted his 156th extra point in a 
row, I wrote: “When is George Blanda 
ever going to miss a kick?” You guessed 
t—he flubbed No. 157! 

Anyway, George’s 156 in a row 
yught to stand up for a long time. It 
vas started in 1951 and covered 53 
games! Previous high was Lou “The 
Toe” Groza’s 109 straight. 
> Cheer, cheer, for old Massena (N.Y.) 
H. S. On November 3, its football team 
ompleted its seventh straight wun- 
beaten season, and now owns a Win- 
iing streak of 54 straight! That’s the 
third longest string in high school his- 
tory. 

Coach Mike Nicholas’ target is now 
he Tallassee (Ala.) H. S. record of 57 
n a row, made between 1941 and 
1947. And after that, there’s the No. 1 
record of 78 straight chalked up by 
the Bedford County Training School 


f Shelbyville, Tenn., from 1942 to 
1950 
> When Oklahoma trounced. Notre 


Dame this year, it marked the 35th 
straight victory for the Sooners “with- 
ut a tie—a modern collegiate record. 
With five easy games remaining on the 
schedule, the Sooners were a cinch to 
finish the season with 40 straight. 
That will give Coach Bud Wilkinson 
10-year record of 94 victories against 
mly 8 defeats for a .922 winning per- 
entage—by far the greatest college 
oaching record of all time. 
Without taking anything away from 
a great team and a great coach, the 
fact remains that Oklahoma plays in a 
league—the Big Seven. They 
with six victories 
in the bag. It isn’t their 
fault, of course. But it’s doubtful 
hether they could have chalked up 
such a record in the Big Ten or the 
Southwest Conference. 
>» “How about a kind word about the 
‘reen Bay Packers?” writes Orrin Bell 
f Fort Atkinson, Wis. “Here's a team 
epresenting the smallest city in the 
pro league. A team owned by the fans, 
vho often return footballs kicked into 
the stands because they know the team 
eeds the money and because they may 
hare of them. A team that’s 
rid championships, three of™ 
them in a row. A team welcomed home 
by large crowds with fireworks displays. 


ePTY WeAk 


start every season 


a9 
yracticall\ 
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Own a 


VOD SIX 


4 courageous team with a famous past 
and a hopeful future.” 
MASIN, 


Sports Editor 


—HERMAN L., 


“rookie of ” 


The be. SES above is as outdoorsy 
as his shaggy friend, But he manages 
to keep his hair neat—and does it 
without messy oils. 


After drying exposure to sun, wind 
or morning shower, he uses new 








Vitalis with V-7, the 


tered-down look. Try it. You'll like it. 


VITALIS* HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 
















































gre ase le ss 
rooming discovery. Vitalis keeps 
air in place all day without a plas- 





ANOTHER FINE PROOUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





Time to hint for a wonderful gift... a 
Burrowes Pool Table. Fun for friends and 
family. Burrowes Tables have exclusive 
“ROLL-A-WAY” ball return, fold flat for 
easy storing. Come completely equipped 
with cues, balls, triangle, rule book — ready 
to play. Write for free instruction book 
today and learn how to cue, how to impart 
“English”, how to play a ‘‘Follow Shot’’. 


FREE BOOKLET — How To Play Pool 


For this exciting Burrowes booklet, de- 
scriptive folder and dealer's name, send 
name and address with 3¢ stamp for 
mailing to: The Burrowes Corporation, 
Dept..C11B, Portland, Maine. 
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GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE? 


Snakes. Leopards, Rhinoceros, Zabu. 
Koalabear and other fierce jungle a, 
beasts, A Send 10c for hand- 
hng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, |?) 
St. Catharines 516, Ont.. Canada wore 


225 





et < A Ratan 
TORTALE FRANC AW 


STAMPS Ee 


FOR ONLY 





THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 


ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY! 


Camden 75, New York 








' Canada- Newfoundland Collection 


uP TO 2Sef 
STAMP CO 
FRE concer Barly ues, Commemoral 
ctoriais, and High Vaiues. Plus Set “ot 
Pascinating Trienale Stamps. Plus set of Unused British 
C olouies, ae | Large Stamp Book. A rree 
with ae Send 10¢ to cover postage 
EMPIR STAMP COR S$ - Torente, Caneds 


. Dept $B 
STAMP COLLEC TION FREE! 
wore than 100 diff. fascinating. intr 
guing stamps from Europe, Afric aon, sk 


—— Scandinavia, Balkan 

ps and unused stampe you — = ~ ble 
Mi “given to approval service appii 
age. TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD. 92. ‘MASS 


Canada 








DIAMOND 


SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LY FLOWER TRIANGLE 





Greenland, Idol 
_mrcn IGAN 


rst American Big Commemorative 
Dancer, ete. FREE Setth aprr 
CAPITAL STAMP CoO. FERRYSBURG 7, 





ATTENTION 
10 Diff. U. S. Postal Notes plus Cipex Sheet #948. 
Only 10¢ to applicants for approvals. British Col 
onies or Genera! Foreign (state choice). 
POT-O’-GOLD LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 








LiKE 
Lil 


THESE FAMOUS STARS 







BENNY GOODMAN 
WOODY HERMAN 
BENNY CARTER 
FLIP PHILLIPS 
LES BROWN 

" Ab GALLODORO 
>) COLEMAN HAWKINS 
PAUL DESMOND 
\ LARRY ELGART 


Make your siaitbenent a 


Selner 


You'll Play Better — You'll 
Get More Out of Your Playing 


pages no secret why. Selmer is the choice of 

top stars (more than 80% of 
them!) Thay” 've found Selmer means 
easier, better playing! Let the built-in 
tonal quali and Daperb construction of 
Selmer winds and brasses bring out 
the best that’s in you, too. 


SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Color booklet describi features 
FREE! of all Selmer (Paris) toeuenents 
Address 


: 
G-101 : | 
| 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
city. 








By TONY. SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


NEW U. S. STAMPS: The U. S. has 
announced five commemoratives for 
1957. One will honor the 200th anni- 
versary of Alexander Hamilton’s birth. 
He was born January 11, 1757. This 
stamp probably will be issued in Janu- 
ary, since President 
proclaimed January 11, 1957, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton Day. Hamilton was 
America’s first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

A second stamp will mark the 150th 
anniversary of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. This is a bureau of the U., S. 
Department of Commerce. The Survey 
issues maps and charts of useful in- 
formation on U. S. rivers, mountains, 
coast lines, and so on. 

A third stamp will honor Oklahoma 
on the 50th anniversary of its admission 
to the Union. A fourth will pay tribute 
to school teachers of America. A fifth 
stamp will call attention to the need 
for wildlife conservation. 


U. N. STAMP CONTEST: There's 
still time to enter the stamp design 
contest—first prize: $100-—sponsored by 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs (see this col- 
umn for October 11). For an entry 
blank, write to: U. N. Postal Adminis- 
tration, United Nations, N. Y. The con- 
test closes February 1, 1957. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS with stamp 
designs are now on sale. The cards 
picture five famous Christmas postage 
stamps in color. These stamps were 
issued in recent years by Hungary, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic. De- 
signs on the stamps include scenes of 
the Nativity, the Adoration, the Watch- 
ing Shepherds, the Three Wise Men. 
An amusing drawing under the stamps 


shows two monks poring over their | 


stamp albums. The price of the cards: 
Five for $1. Send orders to Big Top 
Stamp Company, 21 Darling Ave.;New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 





Special “sports postmarks,”’ such as the 
ones above, are being used to cancel 
mail in Australia. The 1956 Olympic 














Games are being held in Melbourne. 


Eisenhower has’ 





Mii" "Tops, don’t miss. ii“Good. 


ii Fair. Save your money. 


MA iATHE MOUNTAIN, (Paramount. 


Produced and directed by Edward 
Dmytryck.) 


Spencer Tracy and Robert Wagner 
are mountain climbers in this absorbing 
drama photographed against the splen- 
dor of the French Alps. A plane has 
crashed in an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain pass, and Wagner proposes to 
climb there to loot the corpses. Tracy, 
his older brother, reluctantly agrees 
to go along—not for the money and 
jewels on the plane, ~but to protect 
Wagner on his hazardous climb. When 
it turns out that all the passengers 
are not dead, the real trouble begins. 
It becomes a struggle between greed 
and all decent impulses of humanity. 


Color and VistaVision add greatly to’ 


the effectiveness of a grim, powerful 
story. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“i i“ Tops, don’t miss. ii" Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 

Drama-——(D)}; Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Doou- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“iv Friendly Persuasion (D); War 
and Peace (D); The Ten Commandments 
(D); Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); Okla- 
homa! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C). 
“v-The Silent World (Y);‘ The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward the 
Unknown (D); Seven Wonders of the 
World (Y). 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your « es America’s Most 
Beautiful and comntete tine of Modern 








GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
ana carn sensatio.al commission. 
No financial investment required. 


Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for if the adver- 
tisement mentions ‘a: vals,” stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps ~~ pay for in we ef ompaiee of other 
stamps known as “approvals.” ” Boch of these 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If 
~ eep any of the “approval” stomps you must 
for them and return the ones you do not wi 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be 
to write your name and address on your 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approvel” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the = left-hand 
corner « of the ae in re ae 
stamps. if you are a inner PP snl co 
you should ask your parents’ advice before 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive a of a ‘ona 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
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Homonym Homer 
She: “See the little hat in the win- 
dow?” 
He: “Yes, 
window.” 
She: “Isn’t it sweet, dear?” 


He: “No. It is dear, sweet.” 
McMurray War Whoop 


I see the little hat in the 


Safety First 

I think that I shall never see a driver 
half so dumb as me; a driver who can’t 
park his own Within the parking meter 
zone; who waits at intersections, shy, 
till all the other cars go by; who timidly 
moves on, and then—that doggone light 
goes red again. 

But still I've never killed a guy, or 
crippled any passerby. I move along 
idvance and never take just 
chance. And if I seem slow 
at least I turn up still alive. 


Kansas City Star 


vi ith slow 
me more 


to arrive, 


What’s in a Name? 


“Doc, don’t spare me,” pleaded the 
patient. “If there’s anything wrong with 
me, don’t give it a scientific name. Say 
it so I'll understand it.” 

Youre lazy,” replied the doctor. 

“Thanks for telling me the awful 
truth, Doc. Now give me a scientific 


so I can tell my wife.” 
McCall Spirit 


name, 


Wrong Againl 

The young man sneaked up behind 
yer, covered her eyes with his hands, 
and announced: “I'm going to kiss you 
f you can’t tell who this is in three 
guesses. 

‘George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 

\braham Lincoln,” she guessed. 





Answers to Nov. 15th Crossword Puzzle 
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Lost 


Turkey Talk 

The child took a helping of turkey. 
*Now,” said the hostess, “would you 
like to have some of this stuffing?” 

“No, thank you,” the child replied, 


Student: “May 1 borrow your blue 
tie?” 

Roommate: “Why the formality?” 

Student: “You've hidden it in a new 


“and I don’t see why the turkeys eat it, Place. . 
either!” : Northbridge Reporter 
Rah! Rah! Change of Tune 
A grade school boy was sent to the She: “The day of great men is gone 
mae wang 6 geogrephy chat leonte eo the day of beautiful wom- 
India. He found it with no trouble and oe +008 * x ‘ 


then informed the class, “It’s right on 
the 25-yard line.” 


She (smiling and blushing): “I was 
only joking.” 


Nebraska Evucation News 








Here’s the way you get on the 
right road for the happiest year 
of your life! Ask your parents 
to give you a sparkling, new, 
100-mile-a-gallon Hummer for 
Christmas. It’s the thrilling, 
healthful way to whisk quickly, 
“ safely wherever you want to go 
% — Whenever you want to go. 












makes 








practic al 
sense 


to 






parents 










Your parents make only the 
small down payment. Your Hum- 
mer can help you earn enough to 
cover the small monthly installments — : 
earn spending money to boot! Write or a 
ask your nearby dealer for free litera- 
ture that helps you “sell” your parents 
... Points out all the Hummer’s great 
safety features... shows how a Hum 
mer helps you assume greater re 
sponsibility and maturity. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
















DEPT. SS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 








16 great ways to sound your Christmas greetings! 
New Sensations in Sound by RCA Victor—from *19.95 





oS 
The Kerry. Table radio with printed The Newcliffe. Twin-speaker ‘Golden The Shipmate. 3-way gg ve in The Roommate reeony radio. Rich 
“Golden Throat’ tone. Black, white, 


cirevits for longer life. Black, antique Throat’ tone. Phono-jack. Black, gray, “IMPAC” case. Flame red, 
white, spruce green, pink. (6X5) $19.95 turquoise, or ivory. (8X8) $29.95 green, 2-tone gray. (7BX5) $29: ‘5° turquoise or pink. (6C5) $29. 





Portable 4-speed “Victrola.””® Rich The Winsome. Transistor portable, The Merriweother clock-radio. It Deluxe avtomatic 45 ‘Victrola.’ 
luggage styling in tan, ton-and-brown Golden Throat” tone. “IMPAC’’ case swivels! Turns itself on, off. Runs Plays almost 2 hours of "45" EP’s. 
or bive. Plays on AC. (7EMP2) $29.95 in two 2-tone finishes. (8BT7) $39.95* dppliances. 3 finishes. (8C8) $42.95 2 finishes. (BEY4) $49.95 


New "Globe Trotter’ 3-way Automatic 4-speed portable ‘‘Victro- The Mark Vil. 4-speed Hi-Fi, Pano- The Judicial. Hi-Fi tape recorder. 
“IMPAC” portable. ‘’Wavefinder’’ on la.” Two speakers. Two 2-tone gray ramic 3-Speaker System. Stereo 3 speakers. 2 speeds. Voice-music 
tenna. Gray or aqua. (7BX8) $49.95" finishes. AC operation. (7ES6) $79.95 Sound. Brown case, (BHFP1) $129.95 switch. Gray case. (7TR3) $199.95 





¥ * 


GLENN MILLER Limited Edition No. 1 


when you buy one of these Fabulous 45 “Victrolas’’! 


Only the Fabulous “45” 
system offers so much— 


© Easiest to play © Most trouble-free & Ps 
@ Plays almost 2 hours of music with i af Cee SOE 
: “agree Automatic 45 “Victrola.” 3 Automatic Portable 45 “’Vic- Lowest priced frve Hi-Fi! The 
one loading of “45” EP records. finishes. (7EY1), $29.95. Ex- trola.’” With tone control. Mark VII. Multiple speakers. 
tra power, larger speaker, 2 Brown-and-tan or 2-tone green 3 popular wood finishes. 
* 


Give “The Gift That Keeps On Giving” finishes. (7EY2) $36.95 carrying case. (6EY3) $39.95 (7HF45) $79.95 
“String of Pearls” 


YOU'LL HEAR SONGS LIKE: “‘Little Brown Jug” 
“Moonlight Serenade” 


AC RA 2.» Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to 
gl he) change. Slightly higher for West and South. Most models available in 
4 é Canada. For the finest in home entertainment, insist on RCA Victor 


a 0 C i OF AMERICA ae. Medios Ortheghonie’” Sah Pidaiiiy seculiinen © MA wadieaes tar 
CAMDEN 8, NEW JERSEY record players. 
e quoted for Mark V/// for mahogany finish. Other finishes slightly higher. 


*Less botteries. Alwoys insist on RCA t eries—they’re Radio-Engineered for extra listening hours. **f 
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Education for All 


Whether an American child is deaf, 
blind, retarded, or physically handi- 

ipped, chances are that his state pro- 

les some kind of special schooling 
for him. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports 
state in the Union now pro- 
vides special classes for the physically 
apped. In addition, 46 provide 

entally handicapped, with 19 


that every 


f these authorizing classes for the 
severely” mentally handicapped. 
Forty-four states allocate funds to 
help local communities carry out theit 
rograms. Forty-one provide for hospi- 
tal or home instruction; 36 provide tor 
insportation to special schools outside 
the local district. 


In 43 states, special education pro- 
grams are administered by the state de- 
yartment of education or a special state 
ward. Twenty-seven states require a 
pecial certificate to teach “exceptional” 
hildren. Sixteen authorize teacher ed- 
cation programs or scholarships for 
of exceptional children. 

Gains in the past four years have 
been little short of phenomenal. 
Since 1952 
»Arkansas, Maine, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Vermont extended their spe- 


i 


eut hers 


ial education programs to include 
mentally retarded. 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 


tucky, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
island, and Tennessee extended pro- 
grams to include “severely mentally re- 
tarded but trainable” children. 

> Virginia and West Virginia expanded 
ograms to take in both retarded and 
“severely retarded” children, 

»Montana and Nevada passed legisla- 
issist fin neially local programs 
for both physically and mentally handi- 


capped 


Jewish Students 


Sixty-two out of every 100 Jewish 
youths of college age attend U.S. or 
Canadian colleges, the B’nai Brith re- 
Chis compares with a non-Jewish 


tion to 


pe rts 


ratio of about 27 out of 100, the Jewish 
ganization estimates. 

At eight “prestige” men’s colleges, 
Jewish enrollment climbed from 15 per 
ent of the total enrollment in 1945 to 


SeTVICE 








William Nelson, speech therapist, shows 
student teacher (enrolled at Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College) how to work with 
children suffering from cerebral palsy. 


22.9 per cent in 1955. The colleges 
listed were Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, Brown, 
and the Univ. of Pennsylvania. During 
the same decade, Jewish enrollment at 
Bryn Mawr and Vassar jumped from 
10.4 to 15.8 per cent. 


Longer School Year? 

The high school academic year 
should be lengthened to ten and one- 
half months, says Richard T. Arnold of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. Arnold 
told a meeting of the New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools that the present nine-month 
year “which arose out of an agricultural 
economy, simply is not adequate and 
handicaps us terribly in competition 
with others.” 

Arnold said that by the time they 
reach 18, Western European students 
are far ahead of U.S. students in subject 
matter knowledge. This, he said, is due 
to an additional six weeks of school 
each year—equivalent to two extra years 
of schooling over a 12-year period. 

He called for teachers’ salaries one- 
third above present scales to remove 
teachers “from the category of seasonal 
workers” during the summer. 








New Superintendents 


Five new state school superintendents 
will take office next year, following their 
elections at the polls this month. 

M. L. Brooks, who served as Arizona 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
from 1948-54, succeeds C. L. Harkins. 

Harriet Miller takes over the Montana 
State Superintendency of Public In- 
struction from Mary M. Condon. 

Lloyd J. Andrews succeeds Pearl 
Wanamaker as Washington State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

R. Virgil Rohrbough, present Taylor 
County school superintendent, succeeds 
W. W. Trent as West Virginia Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools. 

Byron F. Stetler succeeds Glenn A. 
Duncan as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the State of Nevada. 

Of the 48 chief state school officers, 
26 are elected by popular vote, four 
are appointed by the state Governors, 
and 18 are named by the state boards 
of education. 


Convention Roundup 


With national and state elections be- 
hind them, the state teachers associa 
tions and federations are looking ahead 
to the new legislative year of 1957. At 
many conventions across the country, 
teachers groups have been quietly lis- 
tening to the speechmakers “point with 
pride” (or “view with alarm”), and 
then drawing up ambitious legislative 
programs. 

Here is a capsule summary of what's 
been happening at state education 
meetings: 

Arizona Education Association: John 
Lester Buford, former NEA president, 
saw encouraging signs that teachers’ sal- 
aries are “beginning to reach the level 
of respectability.” One big reward in 
teaching, he said, was constant associa- 
tion with youth “which makes it difficult 
to grow old.” 

Arizona Federation of Teachers: 
UAW official Leonard Woodcock mixed 
some metaphors to make a point. Said 
Woodcock, communities “have no right 
to load on teachers’ shoulders over- 
crowded rooms and short salaries.” 

Colorado Education Association: 
backed a $31,000,000 foundation pro- 
gram of state aid to schools, as pro- 
posed by’ CEA “legislative committee. 
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"Now _| can 
AFFORD TO 


“TRAVEL 
AGROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 


tourist service—and the World- 


Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later’ 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later. pay 
0% down, the balance in up to 
20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion 
Europe are now in effect. 
Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 


Fares* 


to 


For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
17. Nex. 


*Excursion fare 


Par AMERICAV 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


Colorado Federation of Teachers: 


called for a ceiling of no more than 25 


| teachers’ 


children as a normal classroom load for 
public school teachers. The group also 
called for fraternization with non-CFT 
members “so it is clearly evident federa- 
tion teachers do not have horns,” 

Connecticut Education Association: 
heard a pledge from Gov. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff that he would ask the state 
legislature for more money to increase 
salaries. 

Connecticut Federation of Teachers: 
AFT president Carl J. Megel said that 
nearly a third of American school 
children are getting “a second-class 
education” 

Iowa State Education Association: 
heard Gov. Leo A. Hoegh pay tribute 
to teachers as having “a touch of im- 
mortality.” Also newspaper 
columnist Ruth call for 
abolishing compulsory attend- 
ance either at 14 or 15 years of age. 

Kentucky Association of Colleges, 
Secondary, and Elementary Schools: 
called for an amendment to the State 
Constitution to make the office of super- 
intendent of public instruction a “selec- 
tive” rather than elective position. Also 
called for backing of Univ. of Kentucky 
dean Lyman Ginger as NEA president. 
(He is now vice-president. ) 

Minnesota Education Association: 
heard Henry H. Hill of George Peabody 
College say that are held in 
more esteem, and will be held in still 
higher esteem in the next 10 years than 
they have ever been.” 

Minnesota State Federation of Teach- 
ers: MSFT president Harvey Otterson 
charged that state of schools 
had declined percentag: 
years, when it should h 
creasing. Teachers’ 
dicted, would 
until members of the | 
the courage” 
better education. 

New Jersey Education 
called on next year’s legislature to raise 
the state salary schedule for teachers. 
Present bottom minimum is $3,000 with 
a top maximum of $5,400 (depending 
on preparation). NJEA would boost 
these to $3,600 and $6,200 respectively. 
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gislature 
to increase taxes to finance 


Association: 


Politics in School 


The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is financing to the tune of 
$125,000 a study of governmental con- 
trol over state-supported colleges and 
universities. The study is being made 
at the request of the Association of 


Governing Boards of State Universities. 


According to the association, increas- 
ing pressure from state governments 
threatens “to sabotage the freedom of 
educational institutions and place them 
under political controls.” 


Bay City Retorts 


Bay City has reported and retorted 
on the effects of its widely-publicized 
and criticized teacher aide program. 
Superintendent of Schools Paul W. 
Briggs says flatly that the program “has 
been successful.” 

Under the program, aides in large 
classes do clerical work, handle audio- 
visual materials, take attendance, mark 
papers, and so on. 

Briggs assailed “some members of the 
educational profession who have seen 
fit to condemn the experiment without 
proper observation or study.” Back in 
June, T.M. Stinnett, secretary of the 
National Education Association’s Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, said: “The teacher 
aide idea has merit... But’as an effec- 
tive answer to the teacher shortage... 
it is of dubious value.” 

The complete NEA report on the 
Bay City program appears in the June 
1956 Journal of Teacher Education. 
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FORD FOUNDATION: How would 
you like to study abroad in Asia, Africa, 
or even Russia? Ford fellowships are 
available for graduate social science 
work on Asia, the Near East, Soviet 
Russia, Eastern Europe, and Africa. If 
you win a fellowship, you may study 
either at a U.S. university, abroad, or 
both. Applications for the year 1957-58 
must be filed by Dec. 15, 1956. Write 
to Ford Foundation, Attention Foreign 
Area and International Relations Train- 
ing Fellowships, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS: If your 
community has an educational radio or 
television station, you may want to en- 
ter an outstanding educational or public 
service program in the LIERT competi- 
tion. Write for details to I. Keith Tyler, 
Director, Institute for Education by 
tadio-Television, Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. Entries for the com- 
petition close Jan. 2, 1957. 


Contests and Fellowships for Teachers 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS: Plan- 
ning to teach in another school system 
next year? Find out if you should take 
one of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions, which test mastery of subject 
matter, general cultural background, 
English expression, and non-verbal rea- 
soning. Get bulletin of information from 
National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, N.J. Applications for 
February tests must be submitted by 
Jan. 11, 1957. 


ESSAY CONTEST: $500 first prize 
and two $250 second prizes will be 
awarded to the top literary essays in 
the Emily Clark Balch Prize Contest. 
Essays may deal with any phase of 
American literature, and range from 
3,000 to 10,000 words. For details, 
write The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
One West Range, Charlottesville, Va. 
Deadline for the essay contest is 
Jan. 1, 1957. 
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Teacher-Informers 


Should teachers who were once 
Communists be forced to name other 
teachers whom they know to be present 
w former members of the Communist 
Party? State Education Commissioner 
James E. Allen of New York recently 
ruled that teachers should not be com- 
pelled to become informers. Said Allen: 
“This type of inquisition has no place 
in the school system.” 

But the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation is fighting the ruling. Corpora- 
tion Counsel Peter Campbell Brown has 
assailed it as “unconstitutional, illegal, 
unreasonable, and _ capricious.” The 
State Supreme Court is being asked to 
annul the ruling 


Teaching Load 

Corrécting papers is the number one 
problem of English teachers in New 
York, according to a study by the New 
York State English Council. Other prob- 
lems of concern to teachers include the 
burdens of extra-curricular duties and 
too heavy a class load. 

\ special committee of the English 
Council found that in the ninth grade, 
77.5 per cent of the English classes 
were above the optimum class size of 
25. In the tenth grade, 71.4 per cent; 
eleventh grade, 66.6 per cent; and 
twelfth grade, 61.1 per cent. 

Among committee recommendations: 
|. Full-time English teachers should be 
assigned a teaching load of four daily 
classes of approximately 25 students 
each. 2. “Consideration be given” for 
adequate time for marking papers and 


conferring with students. 3. The State 
Education Department should revise its 
present 20-year-old syllabus to include 
English courses for gifted, average, and 
slow students. 


Basic Education 


The Council for Basic Education 
headed by some of modern education’s 
most outspoken critics, has just been set 
up in Washington, D.C. Purposes of the 
new organization are “to initiate and 
support measures to ensure”: 

1. That all students receive adequate 
instruction in the basic intellectual dis- 
ciplines (English, mathematics, science 
history, and foreign languages). 

2. That teachers are thoroughly edu- 
cated in the subjects they teach. 

3. That school administrators are en- 
couraged to resist pressures to divert 
school time to activities of minor edu- 
cational significance. 

Specific projects of the Council: prep- 
aration of a syllabus for the education 
of gifted students, and the initiation of 
studies in the field of teacher education. 

Founders of the Council include 
Arthur Bestor, Univ. of Illinois, author 
of Educational Wastelands; Mortimer 
Smith, author of And Madly Teach; and 
Harold L. Clapp, Grinnell College. 


In Brief 


>The United States will have free, 


compulsory college education by 1975, 
predicts T. M. Stinnett, secretary of the 
National Education Association’s Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. Speaking 
at the National Conference on Jewish 
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Education in Washington, Stinnett also 
foresaw that high schools would be 
open 12 months of the year in 1975. 


Nominated for president-elect of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators this month are school superin- 
tendents Omer Carmichael, Louisville, 
Ky.; Clyde Parker, Cedar Rapids, lowa; 
and C. C. Trillingham, Los Angeles. 
The nominees were picked by mail in a 
preferential primary. 


PThe Association for Education by 
Radio-Television merged with the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters at their joint convention in 
Atlanta last month. 


Man reaches his peak intelligence at 
the age of 50—not 21, reports Nancy 
Bayley of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. At the Invitational Con- 
ference on Testing Problems, she sug- 
gested that the reason for the upward 
trend is the improvement of physical 
and psychological environment in the 
past 20 years. 


New York’s Board of Regents has 
called for a quadrupling by 1965 of 
the present 4,400 college scholarships 
awarded to high school students. The 
board is asking that financial need be 
taken into account when awarding 
scholarships. 


Martha M. Eliot is leaving the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. She will head Har- 
vard Univ.’s Department of Maternal 


and Child Health. 


Don’t Miss... 


What's Happening to Mass Culture?, 
by David Manning White in the Nov. 3 
“Saturday Review.” Says White: “The 
mass media hold out the promise to 
the ‘average’ man that a cultural rich- 
ness no previous age could give him is 
at hand.” In the Oct. 13 issue: Hidden 
Brain Power, by Lawrence S. Kubie 
He says there is an “immeasurable 
creative potential” within all of us just 
waiting to be unleashed. 

What Are They Doing for Bright 
Kids?, in “Changing Times” (Nov.). Dis- 
cusses the pros and cons of acceleration, 
special classes, and curriculum enrich 
ment for gifted students. 

Reading Can Be Improved, by W. E. 
Campbell in the Nov. “Bulletin” of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. The case history of a 
successful program of reading improve- 
ment in a secondary school. In the same 
issue, What Makes a Good Principal?, 
by Hulda Grobman and Vynce A. Hines. 

What Is Religion?, by Charles S. 
Braden in the Oct. “Wisdom.” Braden 
describes some of the definitions of re- 
ligion made in the past, and then offers 
his own. 








Three Tiers for the Bard 


How Shakespeare can be brought to life 


By WILLIAM FIDONE 

OLLYWOOD has fished nothing 

yet out of the barrel of spe 

lars to equal the Annual Shakespeare 

Festival held each year in April on 

the campus of Hofstra College in 
Hempstead, Long Island. 

Three-D, Stereophonic sound, Vista 
Vision, and Cinerama make a fleeting 
impression when compared with the 
full-scale reconstruction of the Globe 
Theatre housed within Hofstra’s gym- 
nasium. The theatre has a three-tiered 
stage, double balconies, hut, and pit 

Its eighth year coming up, the 
Festival, under the direction of Bernard 
Beckerman, has an impressive array of 
productions to its credit, including such 
Elizabethan “Oscars” as Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Othello. Its most recent offer- 
ing was Richard III 

Hofstra President John 
Adams, long an outstanding authority 
on the Original Globe Theatre of 
Shakespeare’s London, conceived the 
idea of a “life-size” reproduction as an 
offshoot of his doctoral thesis. His thesis 
involved the detailed building of an 
authentic, miniature model now on 
view in the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary in Washington, D. C. 

Each year the “Green Wig,” Hof- 
stra’s dramatic society, invites neigh 
boring high schools to attend, without 
charge, an undergraduate performance 
of a Shakespearean play on a Shake- 
spearean stage. In this age of synthetics 
and substitutions, it is encouraging to 
find the Bard presented and performed 
exactly as he intended. 

Above all, from the English teacher’s 
viewpoint, is the effect of the produc- 
tions upon the high school students 
themselves. Very often it is difficult 
to make Shakespeare “come alive.” The 
inevitable language barriers, the poetic 
symbolism, and the profound meanings 
in each of his plays, often tend to de- 
velop a hostility within students for 
anything smacking of Shakespeareana 
But Hofstra’s productions go a long 
way in overcoming such hostility. 

In approaching the study of Shake 
speare with our twelfth grade classes 
in Bronxville (N. Y.) High School, I 


ctacu- 


Cranford 


William Fidone is chairman of the 
English department, Bronxville (N. Y.) 
High School. 


for senior high English students 


try each year to focus the unit on our 
annual visit to the Festival. In fact, the 
visit itself has now become a tradition. 
Students look forward to going 

This year, for example, we began our 
study with a showing of the film Maste 
Will Shakespeare (Teaching Film Cus- 
todians), an 11-minute story of the 
major events in his life. Besides stimu- 
lating general discussion about the cus- 
toms and conventions of the Eliza- 
bethan period, the film served also to 
whet the curiosity of students about 
the Globe Theatre, the character of 
court life, and the controversy over the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 

As the unit of study progressed, each 
group reported its findings to the class 
as a whole. The “Globe Theatre” group, 
for example, eventually built a model 
of the one at Hofstra; the “court” group 
found new meaning in Scott’s Kenil 
worth and Anderson’s Elizabeth and 
Essex; and the “authorship” group pre 
sented a panel discussion of the pros 
and cons of Hoffman's recent study, 
The Man Who Murdered Shakespeare 

During this time, I had displayed 
on the bulletin board a series of port 
folio pictures (Informative Classroom 
Picture Publishers Series) dealing with 
a cross-section of the 16th- 17th- 
century life: clothes, tewn sites, thea 
tres, pageants, castles, famous states- 
men and leading authors. The Bard 
seemed slowly but perceptibly to come 
to life 


and 


Microgrooved Shakespeare 

discussed 
events 
own 


After reading Hamlet, we 
in class the focal scenes and 
which arose from the students’ 
needs and interests. To accompany this 
series of discussions, I played in class 
John Gielgud’s recording of Hamlet 
(Columbia, M-54) and contrasted it 
with Olivier’s recorded excerpts of the 
major soliloquies (RCA, N-4). Both 
were considered in terms of the inter- 
pretations and reactions of the students. 
Thus, we avoided embalming the vi- 
tality of the play which so often hap- 
pens when a teacher utilizes the line- 
by-line, microscopic approach. 

The class then turned its attention 
to a reading of Othello, the production 
then currently featured at Hofstra. 
Essentially we followed the same pat- 
tern as before: general discussion at 
first, picture portfolio displays, discus- 


sion of significant scenes, and recorded 
excerpts played in class. The recording 
used in this case was Jose Ferrer and 
Uta Hagen’s production for Columbia. 

Three major concerns governed our 
discussion of both plays: 1. What was 
their meaning in relation to members 
of our modern society? To the students, 
themselves? 2. What was their mean- 
ing to the Elizabethan audience? To 
Shakespeare, himself? 3. What mean- 
ings do they have which may be con- 
sidered timeless? The latter drew dis- 
cussions citing the parallels between 
Othello and Hamlet 

At this point in the study, the Festi- 
val became of paramount importance. 
For in determining what the two plays 
meant to the Elizabethan audience, and 
what they mean to us today, it was 
necessary to see Othello actually per- 
formed on an authentic Shakespearean 
stage. The cues and stage directions 
as well as the settings alluded to in 
the play are either lost or discounted 
in a reading of the play and also in a 
filmed version of it. But students get 
the full meaning of the lines by seeing 
the action performed in the setting 
planned by the Bard. 

Chere is another important feature 
in the Hofstra Festival. Just prior to 
each performance, Dr. Adams _ ad- 
dresses the assembled students,on the 
evolution of the stage. He traces de- 
velopments from the Greek amphi- 
theatre through the Elizabethan, to the 
present, paying special attention to the 
effects of the physical form of the stage 
upon the dramatic presentation. Fol- 
lowing the production, there is a series 
of round-table discussions on such 
topics as “Elizabethan Music,” “Scenes 
from Shakespeare” (performed by high 
school students), and others pertinent 
to the particular play given. 

A final word. Many of us do not 
have the opportunities or the facilities 
to attend the Shakespeare Festival. But, 
whether he be in Bronxville or Biloxi, 
Cambridge or Craigenputtock, Ivy 
League or Grass Roots, the alert teacher 
can always find new and creative ap- 
proaches to his course material.e 




















Spring on an Arctic Istand, by Kathe- 
rine Scherman (Little, $5). Here is an 
excellent adventure on the quiet side. 
Eight experts in various fields spend 
several months on Bylot Island, 450 
miles north of the Arctic Circle. Here 
they observe and describe the begin- 
nings of life’s cycle as spring comes. 
The book provides good material for 
biology reports and for English book 
reviews for the student who is science 
minded. The thesis that no one can win 
by fighting nature and that man sur- 
vives only by living in harmony with 
his surroundings is substantiated often 
in this northland chronicle. Good read- 
ing for the mature high school student. 

—Myues M. Piatt 
Redford H. S., Detroit 


The Wonderful Woild of Archaeol- 
ogy, by Ronald Jessup (Garden City, 
$2), is a worthy successor in style and 
design to The Wonderful World (our 
planet and its life) and The Wonderful 
World of Mathematics. From the mys- 
teries of Stonehenge and Etruscans and 
the discovery of the buried city of Pom- 
peii, we tour the world in search of 
clues to early peoples and civilizations. 
With an assist from Herodotus, father 
of archaeology, we explore caves and 
sea beds, temples and pyramids for ar- 
tifacts, statues, pottery, weapons, gems, 
writings, and other evidences. The 250 
maps, paintings, pictographs, and dia- 
grams in attractive color excellently 
supplement the text and there is a map 
of world puzzles stil] to be solved. 
Excellent for junior high history. 

—Ricnarp J. HURLEY 
The Catholic Univ. of America 


The Emperor's White Horses, by 
Vernon Bowen (McKay, $2.75), is an 
exciting fictionalized account of the 
famous Lipizzan horses that for genera- 





New Materials 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN THE 
ARMED FORCES — 46-page booklet 
produced by the Department of De- 
listing job opportunities in the 








fense 


WAC, WAF, WAVES, and Women 
Marines. For copies, write Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


USING THE LIBRARY FOR REFER- 
ENCE AND RESEARCH--by Maxwell 
Desser, is a concise text for junior and 
senior high school students on how to 
use the library. Sections include an 
explanation of the Dewey Decimal 
System, how to use the card catalogue, 
getting the most out of the encyclo- 
yearbooks, almanacs, 
Guide and other 

College Entrance 


pedia, dictionary, 
Readers’ 


materials 


atlases, 
reference 


Bell & Howell’s “Specialist 500” 








Book Co., 80 cents list, 60 cents net 
to schools. (In an article in the Oct. 11 
Scholastic Teacher, the author was 
erroneously listed as Hardy Finch, who 
should have been identified as an edi- 
tor of the publication.) 


PRESIDENTIAL *MEDALS — Bronze 
medals bearing pictures of the Presi- 
dents are available from the U. S. Mint, 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. Medals are three 
inches in diameter, cost $2.50, includ- 
ing postage. Money order or certified 
check must accompany orders. Indi- 
cate choice of President (Washington 
through Eisenhower). 


HOW TO PLAN FOR COLLEGE-— 
and what to do when you get there, by 
John W. McReynolds. Answers the thou- 
sand questions your seniors wil] be most 
interested in: scholarships, draft status, 
college catalogues, fraternities, clothes, 
finances. Simon and Schuster, $1.95, 
186 W. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SPECIALIST 500 PROJECTOR—Bell 
& Howell’s new 500-watt projector is 
for single- and double-frame filmstrips, 
as well as 2 x 2 slides. Cooling system 
reduces film plane temperatures. In lid 
of projector case is storage space for 
filmstrips and slides. 


MUSEUMS AND OUR CHILDREN— 
by Charles Russell. How to get the 
most out of the museums in your city. 
How schools can prepare and conduct 
museum programs for students. How 
museums can get the most out of stu- 
dents by offering such services. Pub- 
lished by Centra] Book Co., $6.00, 261 
Broadway, New York 7. N. Y. 
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tions have been the greatest classical 
riding horses in the world. During 
World War II, the Spanish riding school 
in Vienna with its 80 Lipizzan stallions 
was threatened with the dangers ot 
war. How these stallions escaped from 
the city and how U. S. General George 
S. Patton, Jr., helped to reunite them 
with their mares and foals are parts of 
this action-packed narrative that no 
animal lover will want to miss. 
—Harpy R. Fincn 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. S. 


Public Education in America, by) 
George R. Cressman and Harold W 
Benda (Appleton-Century-Crofts, $5). 
This handsomely produced textbook 
will afford undergraduates an easy-to- 
read and often stimulating overview of 
our public school system. Also included 
are chapters on education in Mexico 
and Canada. Mr. Cressman of State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Penn.., 
and Mr. Benda of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, New Jersey, have 
surveyed the history of public educa- 
tion and examine the work of the 
teacher, his preparation, the educational 
process and the child, and current prob- 
lems in education. The end-of-chapter 
aids provide thought questions, proj- 
ects, audio-visual and reading hints. 

—Howarp L. Hurwirz 
Jamaica H. S., Queens, N. Y. 


New World Writing #10 (Mentor, 
50¢) includes a number of firsts in mod- 
em writing: a short story by James 
Moffett; a section of a first novel by 
Alejo Carpentier; the first American 
publication of an Italian writer, Luigi 
Forni; and a section of undergraduate 
poetry selected by Philip Booth. In 
addition: “Notes on Television,” by 
Gore Vidal; “The Review in America,” 
by Walter Allen; and “Creating for the 
Screen,” by Sidney Diamond. 

Scholastic Teacher regrets an erro: 
in price .nade in the Oct. 25 issue of 
this magazine. Crowell’s The Readers’ 
Encyclopedia was listed at $7.50. The 
correct price is $6.50 for the plain edi- 
tion and $6.95 for the indexed.—Ed. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


QUICK!— EASY!— PRIVATE! i 
If you need mone: it from $50 to $600— cut § 
out and mail this. this +Y for complete details of confidential! 
BORROW BY MAI 0 co-signers, no endorsers | 
Com pri q rd, merchants, friends J 
will not know you are applying for a loan Make the 
loan in the privacy “ yes own home BY MAIL on 
your signature only in convenient monthly 
to pay on | brinei ai during 
mmer vacation if your salary pet ... Full details i 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today 


StateFinanceCe.,323 Securities Bldg. Dpt.cC-|21 Omaha?2, Neb. 
NAME 







































What Do You Know About... 


National Council 
for the 
Social Studies 


The first in a series of articles about 
major departments and services of the 
National Education Association. During 
1957, the NEA will celebrate its cen- 
tennial. 

The National Council tor the Social 
Studies, which met in annual conven- 
tion last week in Cleveland, is the only 
national group whose sole function is 
serving professional interests of al] so- 
cial studies teachers. 

One of the major jobs ot the NCSS is 
the preparation of authoritative guides 
to social studies teaching methods. Such 
materials range from “how-to-do-it” 


New $6 million NEA building will be completed by 1958 


pamphlets to suggested test questions: 
from a magazine to a yearbook. 

One of tke many contributiors made 
by the NCSS has been the psychologi- 
cal lift it has given teachers caught in 
outbursts of repression and anti-intel- 
lectualism. It wasn’t too long agc when 
many social studies teachurs were afraid 
to air controversial issues in the class- 
room. But at NCSS conventions, they 
meet and discuss these problems: teach- 
ing about communism, religion, deseg- 
regation, and other issues. They swap 
problems, compare solutions, and offer 
suggestions on ways of handling rows 





All Aboard! 


for Scholastic Teacher's 9th Annual 
Travel Story Awards Contest 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR TRAVEL STORY 


No, we can't give you a de luxe, ex- 
pense-paid trip to the Orient, but why 
not enter our 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards contest anyway. Your story may 
win one of our 12 prizes and be pub- 
lished in Scholastic Teacher. All you 
do: send us your story on any vacation 
trip or trave] adventure at home or 
abroad. 


WHO'S ELIGIBLE? Teachers, librari- 
ans, principals, and school administra- 
tors in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and in Canada 


HOW TO ENTER: [ype and double 
space your travel story, 750 to 1,000 
words, on 8%” x 11” paper. Send photos 
taken on your trip, if you have them. 


JUDGING: Manuscripts will be judged 
for originality, travel appeal and teacher 
interest. 


PRIZES: Entries qualify tor one of two 
divisions: Foreign Travel, or United 
States Travel. In each division there 
will be a first prize of $100, a second 
prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and 
three honorable mention awards of 
Rand McNally’s Vacation Guide to the 
U. S. and Canada. 


LDEADLINE;: Manuscripts must be 
postmarked no later than midnight, 
January 31, 1957. Winners will be an- 
nounced in April. Send your manu- 
scripts to: Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 

The manuscripts that win cash 
prizes become the property of Scho- 
lastic Teacher. Entries will not be re- 
turned unless they are accompanied by 
self-addressed, stamped envelopes. No 
entry blank is needed. 





and meeting crises. At the same ume 
the NCSS continues to work on the less 
spectacular, but basic problems of so 
cial studies instruction. 

Organized 35 years ago, the council 
today boasts a membership of 7,000 of 
the nation’s 40,000 social studies teach- 
ers. What does a member get for his 
$5.00 annual dues? 

During the year he receives eight 
issues of Social Education, the NCSS 
official journal published from October 
through May, edited by Lewis Paul 
Todd. Published in collaboration with 
the American Historical Association, 
Social Education contains timely articles 
on subject matter, teaching problems, 
and methods. It reviews books and lists 
the latest social studies pamphlets, 
audio-visual materials, and publications 

Another major reference work re- 
ceived by all members is the annual 
yearbook—a collection of articles by 
education experts dealing with a single 
theme, under the editorship of out- 
standing leaders. This year the year- 
book theme is the Impact of Science on 
Society. Written and prepared by some 
of the nation’s leading scientists, the 
book points out the implications of 
science and technology for the social 
studies teacher. 

The NCSS offers many other teaching 
aids and publications. A “how-to-do-it” 
notebook series (25 cents each) out- 
lines the latest teaching methods. Fields 
include controversial issues, locating 
government publications, maps and 
globes, recordings, bulletin boards, daily 
newspapers, and use of sociodrama. 

Test Item Bulletins offer suggested 
short answer questions in American his- 
tory, world history, and U. S. Govern- 
ment. (Cost from 75 cents to $1.00.) 

For further information about the 
council, or its publications, write to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Sec- 
retary, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.¢« 
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Last summer I| interviewed a 
young teacher who had been dis- 
charged at the end of his first 
year of teaching in a nearby high 
school. Commenting on his experi- 
ence he said, “I got off to a bad 
start and somehow couldn’t seem 
to get straightened out during the 
rest of the year.” 

If you are now in .«. new teach- 
job—or your first one—these 
early months are especially im- 
portant A few thoughts now about 
how you adjust to your new job 
may save you many headaches 
and heartaches later. 


ing 


Obviously there is no simple 
formula that will guarantee your 
success in solving adjustment 


pre blemis. Every school and com- 
munity is in some respects different 
from every other. Possible prob- 
may range from deciding 
whether to rent a garage from the 
school board president to class- 
room d iscipline. 

Start with the assumption that 
everyone wants you to succeed and 
that you will. Few battles are won 
by generals who expect defeat. 
Confidence in your ability to suc- 
ceed will help to guarantee suc- 
cess. Your superintendent and 
principal have chosen you because 
they considered you the best avail- 
able person for the job. They have 
confidence in you. Your success 
will prove that their judgment was 
good. If you fail, the failure will 


le ms 


Howard G. Spalding, principal 
of A.B. Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., is a contributing 
editor of Scholastic Teacher 





If you’re a new teacher, remember: 


The First Six Months Are the Toughest 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


in part be theirs. If you approach 
school administrators, teachers, and 
students with the expectation of 
helpfulness and friendliness, you 
are likely to find both. 

Accept conditions as you find 
them until you are able to improve 
them. No school is as good as it 
ought to be. You can easily find 
things to criticize. You may be 
tempted to impress your new col- 
leagues by showing them that you 
can recognize possibilities for im- 
provement. You may find , ourself 
saying, “Now in the school where 
I was last year "and making 
comparisons unfavorable to your 
new school. There is no quicker 
way to gain ill will of your prin- 
cipal and fellow teacher:. 

Prepare carefully for all of your 
duties. Good preparation is one 
of the secrets of success in teaching 
at any time. When you are starting 
on a new job, it is vital. Make a 
trial run of everything you are to 
do. If you are not supplied with 
printed instructions or if your in- 
structions are! anclear, ask your 
principal for the information you 
need. Work out your lesson plans 
at least a week in advance. Check 
them over each day to make your 
time schedule fit your actual pro- 
gress. 

Give special thought to prub- 
lems of pupil management. More 
new teachers fail because of lack 
of ability to manage pupils well 
than for any »ther reason. The 
standards you set, the impressions 
you make, and the relationships 
that you develop early in the 
school year will go far toward 





making a success of your new job 
One experienced teacher has given 
this formula for success in dealing 
with pupils: “Treat your pupils as 
if they were guests in your own 
home.” Learn the names of you . 
pupils quickly. Address them by 
their first names. Study and talk 


with your ill-adjusted pupils to 
find out why they are causing ‘ 

difficulties. Be self-reliant in deal 
ing with such problems but ex ‘ 

pect your principal’s help if any 
group begins to get out of hand ; 

Show an interest in your pupils 
and their activities. Young people , 
quickly notice whether adults are ; 
genuinely interested in them, and : 

they respond readily to those who 
are. Attend games and _ social ‘ 

events. Take time after school to 
talk with pupils—and even more ‘ 
important, to listen to them. , 
‘ 


Start getting acquainted with the 
community. The beginning physi- 
cian, minister, or lawyer makes 
a place for himself in the com- 
munity by becoming acquainted 
with the people he serves. As a 
beginning teacher you should do 
the same. Attend school and com 
munity functions. Join community 
organizations. Welcome opportuni 
ties to meet parents. 

Remember that the first six 
months are the toughest. If at times 
the work piles up and you get 
discouraged, remember the old 
Army adage that “the first six 
months are the toughest.” In schoo! 
work this is also true. If you keep 
pushing you will get over the 
hump. Soon you will find that you 
are at last on top of your job 
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Records >] 


and [apes _ «= 








How would you like to introduce 
your students to their counterparts in 
other states and in other parts of the 
world via the magic of the tape rec- 
order? And how would you like to 
have access to special sound effects 
for use in classroom radio work? 

Both of these services are available 
through an unusual program called 
World Tape Pals. 

The major function of World Tape 
Pals—when organized in Texas several 





years ago—was to exchange recorded 
tapes among its members all over the 
world. Today the services of the organi- 
zation are much wider in scope. Re- 
cently it began a special service called 
“World Tapes for Education” These 
tapes, for the use of teacher and stu- 
dent members otf WTP, contam de 
scriptions of student life as recorded 
in such areas as Holland, Australia, 
Brazil, Malaya, and South Africa. 
Charge for use of the tapes is postage 
and a three-dollar annua] membership. 

Current education tapes include “Ed- 
ucational Aims in Australia,” “A Tape 
Visit to the Orkney Islands,” “A Sound 
Picture of Africa,” “An English Boys’ 
School,” and “Brazil Through Ameri- 


can Eyes.” Music, dramatizations, and 
commentaries are included on some of 
the tapes. 

Another major WTP service is use 
of its Sound Library. If there is some 
special sound effect or background 
music which your class may require, 
you can check with WTP to see if they 
have it. The Sound Library will put 
the effect on your tape for a cubbing 
fee of 75 cents a record, plus postage. 

Recent additions to the Sound Li- 


brary include “Drums of the Austra- 
lian Aborigines,” and “Tahitian Music 
and Maori Songs from New Zealand.” 

For further information about World 
Tape Pals, write to P. O. Box 9211, 
Dallas, Tex. 
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Films and 
Filmstrips : 





SOCIAL STUDIES: Near East Pow- 
der Keg—57 frs., Current Affairs film- 
strip. Conflicts and problems in the 
Near East: nationalism, oil, relations of 
Israel with Arab states, policy of the 
West in this area. (Sr. H. and Ad.) 
Office of Educational Activities, The 
“New York Times,” 229 West 43rd St., 
N. Y. C. 36. 

The Southeastern States—6 fi 
color, about 53 frs. each. Survey of 
physical and human resources of the 11 
states in this area: Natural Environ- 
ment, People and Their History, Agri- 
culture, Industry, Commerce, Life and 
Culture. (U. El. and Jr. H.) Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, II] 

The Lincoln Series—5 parts, 30 mins 
each. The “Omnibus” interpretation of 
young Lincoln, filmed in actual locales 
The End and the Beginning, Nancy 
Hanks, Growing Up, New Salem, Ann 
Rutledge. (Sr. H. and Ad.) Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36 

Yosemite High Trails 
mins., color. Tour of Yosemite, showing 
activities offered there. ([r. and Sr. H 
Free loan. Traffic Office, Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Yosemite National 


Park, Calif. 
ECONOMICS: Working Dollars—13 


mins., color. Cartoon stor showing 
how the Stock Exchange works. (Sr. H 
and Ad.) Free loan. Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 3 East 54th St., N. Y. ¢ 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCI Ca- 
reers in the Building Trades: Basic 
Skills—11 mins., color or B&W. Obser 
vation of carpenter, plumber 
electrician, painter, plastere: 
ier at work; tells which school subjects 
will prepare a student for these tr 


Imstrips, 


Sierra 


mason 


1 glaz- 


ide > 





enna . 


buy and use 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


iight tuberculosis 














emotional 





British Informat 
Calder Hall, Britain’s new atomic power 
station described in B.1.S. 30-min. film. 


n Serivces 


jr. and Sr. H.) Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. 


HEALTH: The Secrets of the Heart 
A laboratory visit with scien- 
with research 
leading to medical progress in the 
struggle against heart disease. (Sr. H. 
ind Ad.) Free from local chapters of 
American Heart Association 
The Human Body: Circulatory Sys- 
tem—14 mins., color or B&W. Analysis 
of circulatory system, organs, their 
functions. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Coronet In- 
structional Films. (Free preview print 
n request, Also, free 
Biology I—6 sound filmstrips, 
on LP recording. Digestion: 
with machine, emphasis on ali 
mentary canal, digestive liver. 
Respiration and Blood Circulation: study 
of organs and their functions in respira- 
tion; function and working of heart. 
Food and Health: and 
their purposes how 
broken down into glucose; 
used calories in 
ly requirements. Fats and 
how the body uses fats, 
acids. Vitamins and 
need and use of iron, iodine, calcium; 
if vitamins A, C, D, and B group. (Jr. 
ind Sr. H.) DuKane Corporation, St 
Charles, Illinois. 
What's on Your 
General introduction to subje 
tal health; impact of modern life on 
behavior; work of psychia- 
trist and clinical psychology. (Sr. H. 
and Ad.) International Film Bureau, 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill 


SCIENCE: Calder Hall—30 
color. The building and purposes of 
Calder Hall, Britain’s first atomic pow- 
er station. (Jr. and Sr. H., Ad.) British 
Information Services, ' 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 


29 mins. 


tists concerned basic 


catalogue. ) 

sound 
compares 
body 


yuICcCeSs 


balanced diets 
Carbohydrates: 
how glucose 
in body; terms of 
Proteins: 
proteins, ind 


amino Minerals: 


Mind?—11 


t of men- 


mins 


mins., 


—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
and rental prices vary with locale, 
are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
( Junior 
( Adult). 


chase 
none 

El.. (Upper Elementary); Jr. H. 
may, ; Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad 


Free Period 


The Fair Sex: Prof. Galleotto, the 
famed physicist, sat lost in thought in 
a corner while the festival was gaily 
going on around him. A charming stu- 
dent sat down next to him and tried to 
draw him into a conversation, but in 
vain. Finally she asked, “Tell me, Pro- 
fessor, what do you think of women?” 

“Women?” He looked at her thought- 
fully. “Oh, yes, women, Aren’t they the 
ones that have to go backwards when 
"—“Revue, Munich.” 





they dance?” 


A Dog’s Life: The psychiatrist had 
worked long and arduously to get a 
patient of his over the notion that he 
was a dog. When at last the course of 
was concluded, the doctor 
do you feel now?” 

Doc. Just feel my 


treatment 
asked: “How 

“Just wonderful, 
nose!”—“Corn Crib.” 

To Be Continued: This notice 
appeared in the vital statistics depart- 
ment of an Illinois newspaper: “Because 
of the paper shortage a number of 
births will be postponed until] next 


week.” 


once 


“And how do you like 
going to school, Roger?” the kindly lady 
inquired of the small lad. “Oh, I like 
the going all right,” the boy replied, 
“and I like coming back, too. It’s hav- 
stay after I get there that 


Education: 


ing to 
bothers me.” 


Thank you: “I’ve had a wonderful 
evening,” Groucho Marx said to his 
as he was leaving a rather dull 
“But this wasn’t it.” 


your chuckles. Send us 
story for “Free Period,” 


33 West 42nd St., 


host 
party, 
Share 
favorite 
lastic Teacher, 


York City 36 
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“That'll teach you to sell ‘em to kids!’ 











All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 28 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Part I of 
“Treasure Island,” the classic story by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with Bobby 
Driscoll, Robert Newton, Basil Sydney 
and Walter Fitzgerald in leading roles. 
Young Jim Hawkins, a tavernkeeper’s 
son who acquires a map to buccaneer 
booty buried on a remote tropical isle 
starts his treasure hunt aboard the 
“Hispaniola,” where he serves as cabin 
boy to the one-legged pirate, Long John 


Silver, and a cutthroat crew. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC) The Challenge of Peace: 
“America’s Relations with People of 
Less Developed Areas” is discussed by 
Victor G. Reuther, administrative as- 
sistant to the president of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. This 
is the second of six monthly Louis Pink 
Lectures produced in cooperation with 
the Committee for World Development 
and World Disarmament. 

(ABC-TV) Navy Log: “The Pilot” is the 
story of an heroic French civilian’s role 
in the Allied invasion of North Africa. 

THURSDAY NOVEMBER 29 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Home: “Gifts for 
the Dining Room,” part of a three-week 
series on Christmas shopping; also on 
Dec. 6. Dec. 4: “Gifts for the Kitchen.” 
Dec. 10: “Christmas Around the World,” 
new imports, fashions, furnishings, food, 
toys. Dec “French Christmas Fes- 
tival,” fashions and accessories for the 
home from France. Dec. 13: Decorations 
and Christmas wrappings. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Good 
Life—Mid-Century Style” discussed by 
Nancy Kelly, Jacques Barzun and 
Clifton Fadiman. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “Con- 
fession” by Devery Freeman is the 
story of a newspaperman’s attempt to 
uncover a colossal fraud. Dennis 
O’Keefe, June Lockhart and Paul 
Stewart co-star. This new weekly dra- 
matic series has been_ hailed by 
“Variety” critic George Rosen as the 
only inte resting new show of the season. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
Ruth Hussey in’ “Old Acquaintance” a 
drama of two women who achieve fame 
in a keenly competitive world. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC) Tribute te Major Glenn 
Miller: Ray McKinley and his orchestra 
in a program saluting the late great 
bandleader’s music, from Memorial 
Auditorium 

FRIDAY NOVEMBER 30 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Adventures of 
Jim Bowie: “Jim Bowie and His Slave.” 
Jim risks his life to redeem a pledge 
to a liberated slave. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Crossroads: Docu- 
mentary drama of clergymen and their 
work. In “God’s Healing,” Vincent Price 
stars as the Rev. Alfred W. Price, St. 
Stephen's Episcopal Church, Philadel- 
phia. A bitter feud between mother and 
daughter over the girl’s marriage is 
brought to peaceful solution through 
the minister’s intervention. 

SATURDAY DECEMBER 1 

5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Com- 


munications. 
7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: 


4:30 p.m. 


Sir Laurence Olivier’s Academy Award- 
winning “Hamlet” will be presented in 
two parts. Part II: Dec. 8 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 2 


12:00 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
Basketball at Columbia College. 

1:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: A 
new time for the news interview pro- 
gram in effect through 23. 
broadcast on radio, Sundays, 10:05-10: 30 


3:30 p p.m. (NBC-TV) Zoo Parade: “Animal 





“Private Life of Danny Kaye,’ on 
See it Now, CBS-TV, Dec. 6th. 


Contrasts” filmed in Chicago’s Lincoln 
Park Zoo, the program’s home base. 
Dec. 9: “Birds of Prey” filmed in Ocala, 
Fla. Dec. 16: “Strange Animal Habits,” 
from the Lincoln Park Zoo. Dec. 23: 
“Underwater “eel filmed at 


Silver Springs, Fla. 

(ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
From the National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver, a program highlighting the role 
of the bacteriologist in the development 
of new methods for treating tubercu- 
losis, methods which have raised the 
recovery rate to an unprecedented 99 
per cent. Viewers will follow patients 
through the typical treatment, by means 
of which they are returning to their 
jobs after an average of only eight 
months treatment compared with two 


or three years confinement in the past. 
Dec. 9: “Bone Engineering” from Yale 
University. 

5:05 p.m. (CBS) Jack Benny’s Christmas 


Show: Mr. ~ % annual Christmas 
shopping tour will be included on this 
55-minute holiday celebration by Jack 
and his radio gang. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: A spe- 
cial 90-minute program, “The Secret 
Life of Danny Kaye,” on the comedi- 
an’s experiences as U.N. Ambassador to 
the world’s children for UNICEF. See 
teaching pegpeeaone in Oct. “Elemen- 
tary English” and book lists on children 
throughout the world in the Nov. issue 
of that magazine. The cover story on 
Kaye in “Collier's” (Nov. 9) will pro- 
vide you with handsome bulletin board 
material as well as an interesting ex- 
planation of his U.N. role by Kaye him- 


self. 

7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circus Boy: “The 
Little Gypsy” describes how Big Tim 
Champion rescues the show’s beautiful 
equestrienne from a burning gypsy 
wagon with the help of Bimbo the 
elephant. 


9-T 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Alcoa Hour: “Merry 
Christmas, Mr. Baxter.” Plays about the 
meaning of Christmas are inevitable 
during the holiday season. TV’s broad- 
cast images of Christmas make it easy 
for teachers to lead discussions of the 

ublic observation of this holiday. 

ranted two weeks of Christmas dra- 
mas, teachers might ask students to re- 
port the plays riding the crest of 
ready-made sentiment, which subscribe 
to the commercialization of Chriftmas. 
By the last class before Christmas, stu- 
dents will have had time and oppor- 
tunity to observe the patterns of most 
Christmas dramas and will be ready to 
generalize about these topical plays— 
their stereotypes, their derivation from 
other successful drama, their interpre- 
tation of the meaning of Christmas 
“Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter” is ideal 
for beginning such discussion and for 
setting up criteria for other dramas to 
follow. Possible Questions: Is there any 
originality in situation in this play? 
Give examples of stereotyped scenes 
and characters. What saves this drama 
from unrelieved cliche? Watch for a 
list of other Christmas plays in this 
column, Dec. 13 


MONDAY DECEMBER 3 


8:00 p.m. (ABC) Overseas Report: A new 
program (to be continued through the 
= period of international tension) 

atures report from ABC correspond- 
ents covering the trouble spots of East- 
ern Europe and the Middle East. Fifteen 
minutes, Mon. through Fri 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: Harry Astor will portray the 
retired silent-screen star who hires a 
young Hollywood scenarist to write a 
screen play for her proposed comeback 
in “Sunset Boulevard.” 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 4 


8:40 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
“Fact or Science-Fiction,” a _ science- 
fiction biography. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS) De You Know?: A new 
adult series of informal half-hour edu- 
cational programs with host Lyman 
Bryson. The first program, on space sat- 
ellites, was interesting and informative. 
Dr. Bryson speaks with academic author- 
ities on the subject under discussion 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 5 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Part II 
of “Treasure Island.” Just published, 
two more volumes in Disney's True-Life 
Adventure Series, “African Lion,” text 
by James Algar, and “Living Desert,” 
text by Marcel Ayme and Louis 
Bromfield. (Simon & Schuster, $10 
each.) Ideal for schoo! libraries 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 
in “Betty Goes Steady,” Betty learns a 
lesson in self reliance at college An = 
her association with a group that thinks 
of itself as the “college aristocracy.” 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: 
Charles Bickford, as a newspaper pub- 
lisher, makes the headlines himself and 
becomes a “Front Page Father” when 
he sets out on a crusade against juvenile 
delinquency. 

(CBS) Update: At a time when Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East have cap- 
tured the focus of world attention, C 
Public Affairs presents this new series 
designed to “update” the listener with 
background material concerning the 
troubled areas. Each week a different 
country will be analyzed. Interviews 
with emigrants and material from his- 
torians and reporters will be used 


WATCH FOR THESE 


Dec. 6: Project 20 (NBC-TV): “The Jazz 
Age” with the late Fred Allen. 


Dec. 9: Wide, Wide World (NBC-TYV): 
“The American a us.” 

Dec. 13: Climax BS-TV): Fredric 
March in “Christmas Carol.’ 


Dec. 19: US. Steel Hour (CBS-TV): “The 


Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Discovering Mexico 


- -- A rich cultural experience at bargain-basement prices 


By MAVIS AMERSON 


ITHIN easy reach 
of every American 
teacher on a bud- 
get for the summer 
is a country whose 
culture and way of 
lite are as “differ- 
ent’ and as chal- 
lenging to the un- 
derstanding as any 
European or far 
Eastern mecca. If 
vou are au enterprising traveler, and 
dream of tar-oft places to visit, nearby 
Mexico offers you a deeply enriching 
experience—at bargain-basement prices 

Travel folders possibly have made 
you aware of Mexico's usual! attractions 
for the turista, but the rea! satisfaction 
to the intelligent traveler comes with 
the knowledge that you are seeing 
firsthand how the other side of the 
border lives. It comes when you feel 
you have, with patience and even hu 
mility, broken through the border bar- 
rier, and have reached a semblance of 
understanding of another way of life. 
It is then that you know you have 
gained something from your travel. 

With the current devaluation of the 
peso, your American dollar is worth 
$12.50 in Mexican currency. But the 
way in which you spend those dollars 
is important for getting the most out 
of your trip. A large sense of humor, 
a lot of tolerance, and loads of common 
sense are a valuable part of your in- 
vestment. 

Once in Mexico, a car is your best 
transportation, providing that you have 
nerves of steel and patience. In Mexico 
City, driving seems to go by the precept 
that “first to the corner wins.” But in 
the countryside, life moves more slowly 
than on our side of the border. A take- 
it-easy attitude on the trip down may 
save a lot of grief (repair service can 
be intolerably slow in Mexico). And it 
will pay off in rewarding, untouched- 
by-human tourist sights—if you take the 
time to notice and enjoy the leisurely 


Mavis Amerson’s article “Discovering 
Mexico” won an honorable mention in 
Scholastic Teacher's 1954-55 Travel 
Story Awards contest. Miss Amerson is 
a teacher at Trinity County H. S., 
Weaverville, Calif 


lite ot the numerous smal) villages 
through which you will pass. 

As you face the inescapable neces- 
sities ot eating and sleeping, common 
sense is your best guide. Watch your 
map carefully tor good-sized towns as 
night falls. There you will have a wider 
choice of places to eat and sleep. It 
is best to use your own judgment here, 
for inquiry of a “passer-by” may lead 
you to a third rate cantina run by his 
relative. Check the rooms and prices of 
several hotels at first, to get an idea ot 
what is usually charged. Then make 
vour choice 

When your triends discover that you 
are going to Mexico, they will undoubt- 
edly begin giving advice about the eat- 
ing habits of Mexicans. Loaded with 
these stay-away-from-it theories myself, 
I was taced with somewhat the same 
problem that plagued Hamlet: To eat 
or not to eat? I decided to abandon 
the advice of friends and eat. 

There are several classes of eating 
places in Mexico, ranging from the side- 
walk cafe, featuring fly-decorated tacos, 
to lush tourist attractions feacuring filet 
mignon and paté de foie gras. Some- 
where in between these two are the 
clean, cozy spots patronized by local 
businessmen. These are usually the best 
bet. It’s best to take it easy on the tempt- 
ing fruit at first—the pineapple and man- 

go—and work into 

them gradually. 

But don’t be afraid 

to try the native 

dishes; you may 

pass up some fasci- 

nating and satisfy 

ing dishes in your 

quest for the well- 

known hamburger. 

As you drive in- 

to Mexico City, 

your center of activity, you will prob- 

ably be impressed by the contrasts. 

Shiny new Buick cars whiz past slow- 

moving burros carrying their goods to 

market. Crumbling old Spanish-style 

constructions are dwarfed by an un- 

finished skyscraper. But as this first 

impression wears off, and you set out 

to discover just what manner of men 

these are—what they think of and how 

they feel about us—your real discovery 
of Mexico begins. 


Church spires tower high above faxco, 
called the silver center of Mexico. 


rhe new sights and experiences tall 
into a pattern to reveal to you the tur- 
bulent history of a people. You will 
discover a startling tact: that all about 
you is poverty, yet these people have 
developed through the years of revolu- 
tions and counter-revolutions an indom- 
itable spirit tor life and all that goes 
with it—laughter, gaiety, poverty, hun- 
ger—that awes the comfort-ridden 
Norteamericano. It is a calm respect for 
lite, coupled with contempt for death, 
that has its roots in the Aztec belief 
in gods of nature. It has been mixed 
with a generous dose of the spirit of 
Old Spain, to produce a group of people 
at once downtrodden and unconquer- 
able. 

The merging ot the two vital torces— 
Spanish anc Indian—is depicted again 
and again in the brilliant luminous 
murals of Mexico’s leading painters: 
Tamayo, Rivera, Orozco. Hope is voiced 
on the lips of the peon, who looks tor- 
ward to a better life for his children; 
and it is evidenced in the very buildings 
of Mexico—brave new architecture striv- 
ing for new torm and expression, sym- 
bols of the Mexico to be. 

To the aspiring traveler who thinks 
he cannot afford a trip this summer, I 
say, you cannot afford to miss this 
chance to discover for yourself the cul- 
ture and life of our good neighbors 


across the frontera.e 








% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


This week's newsmakers are Robert 
Gordon Menzies, Australia’s Prime 
Minister, and Leonard Bernstein, Amer- 
ican prize package of musical talent— 
pianist, composer and conductor. 

When teaching the unit on Australia 
(pages 10-16) call the attention of 
the class to the newsmaker section. 


ELECTION RESULTS (pp. 17-18) 


Lesson High Points 

President Eisenhower’s landslide vic- 
tory in the November 6th election was 
more a personal victory than a victory 
of the Republican party. While the 
G.O.P. saw its candidate emerge vic- 
torious over Adlai Stevenson, the Dem- 
ocratic party won control of Congress. 
This means that, at least for the next 
two years, this country will have an 
Administration in the hands of one 
party and a Congress in the control 
of the other. The American voter split 
his ticket right down the line. The 
reasons for ticket-splitting varied from 
area to area. They were not the same 
in farming communities and industrial 
cities. 

What does this mean to President 
Eisenhower? It means that he will have 


to live with a “coalition government.” 


He will have to look for support for 
his ideas from both Democrats and Re- 
publicans to carry his program through. 
The re-election of the President by 
such an overwhelming vote must be 
regarded as a strong vote of confidence 
by the American people in their Presi- 
dent. 


Motivation 

How many of you know how your 
parents voted in the election? (Show of 
hands.) Did your parents tell you why 
they voted the way they did? Tell the 
class about it. 

Newspapers headlined the election 
results: EISENHOWER ELECTED 
BY LANDSLIDE VOTE. DEMO- 
CRATS WIN CONGRESS. 

(a) For what party was the election 
a victory, the Republicans or Demo- 
crats? What are the reasons ‘for your 
conclusion? 

(b) In what way do the results 
indicate that President Eisenhower's 
election was a personal victory rather 
than a Republican party victory? 

(c) How do you explain the over- 
whelming vote by the voters for a 
Republican President and the splitting 
of their vote to give the Democrats 
control in Congress? 


Discussion Questions 

1. The Republican party expected 
prosperity, high wages, and record 
employment to work in its favor. Why? 
Can you explain why the election re- 
sults for Congress did not turn out 
in its favor? 

2. Do you think President Eisen- 
hower will run into a difficult problem 
in leading the Government under such 
conditions? Why, or why not? 

3. How many of you understand 
what is meant by “a coalition govern- 
ment”? Explain it to the class. 


Application 

Let us pretend that we are the 
leaders of the Republican party and 
that we are interpreting the election 
results for the lessons it can teach us. 
What are the lessons you think the 
Republican party could learn from the 
election results? What can the Demo- 
cratic party expect to learn from the 
election results? 


UNIT: AUSTRALIA (pp. 10-16) 


What the Unit Is About 

Australia, island-continent of the 
South Pacific, is the host-nation for the 
Olympic Games now going on in Mel- 
bourne. The country well deserves the 
honor of being selected as the site for 
the 1956 Olympics. It has a democratic 
form of government within the frame- 
work of the British Commonwealth. 
It fought on the side of the Allies 
during World Wars I and II and during 
the Korean War. Today it is a member 
of SEATO and a close friend of the 
Allies. 

Australia is a forward-looking coun- 
try with a variety of natural resources. 
Living standards are high. Australia 
is a highly industrialized nation and a 
leading agricultural country as well. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: A newsmaker sketch of 
Robert Gordon Menzies, Australia’s 
Prime Minister. 

2. Pages 10-11: A two-page article 
on the Olympic Games written es- 
pecially for World Week. 

8. Page 12: Australia’s geography, 
agriculture, resources, industries, etc., 
told in text and map. 

4. Page 13: A quick look at Aus- 
tralia’s history from colony to Common- 
wealth. 

5. Pages 14-15: The many aspects 
of Australian life visualized in a two- 
page picture spread. 

6. Page 16: Australia as a member 
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* Australia ano otner CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


of the British Commonwealth and 
SEATO. The healthy status of Aus- 
tralia’s economy. 

7. Page 30: Workbook on the Aus- 
tralia unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 10-11: Write a paragraph 
on the Olympic Games in which you 
include the following information: (a) 
the purpose of the Olympic Games; (b) 
who is taking part; (c) where they are 
being held; (d) who is eligible to take 


2. Pages 12-16: (1) Make an outline 
in your notebooks with these headings, 
leaving space to fill in the information 
you learned about Australia from both 
the text and the pictures: Land fea- 
tures; Climate; People; Agriculture; 
Industries; Natural Resources; Govern- 
ment; Exports; Major cities. (2) In 
what ways does the record show Aus- 
tralia as an ally of the Free-world 
countries? 


WORLD OLYMPICS COME TO AUS- 
TRALIA (pp. 10-11) 


Things to Do 

1. Ask students to bring to class 
news items about the Olympic Games 
taken from the sports pages. Student 
summaries and comments can be your 
lesson take-off. 

2. Bring a copy of the World AIl- 
manac to class. Pages 867-870 of the 
1956 edition give statistics on events 
and the record holders of past Olym- 
pics. A capable student can prepare 
a blackboard chart showing the record 
of the U. S. in past Olympics. 

3. Assign a capable student to read 
up on the history of the Olympic Games 
in an encyclopedia for a class report. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What are the Olympic Games 
about? 

2. Why should Olympic rules bar 
professional athletes from taking part? 


AUSTRALIA: WESTERN ISLAND IN 
AN EASTERN SEA, AUSTRALIA’S 
PAST, AUSTRALIAN ALBUM, AUS- 
TRALIA TODAY (pp. 12-16) 


A Map Lesson 

Have a map of the world on the 
blackboard for general reference. Stu- 
dents can work at their desks with the 
map on page 12. Here are some guid- 
ing questions: 

1. Find Australia on the map. Is 
the Pacific Ocean on its east or west 
coast? What ocean is on its west coast? 
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2. Is Australia in north or south 
latitude? How can you tell? Between 
what lines of latitude is it located? 

3. Is Australia in east or west longi- 
tude? How can you tell? Between 
what lines of longitude is it located? 

4. With the 
what can you 
climate? What 
tainous? 

5. Where is Australia’s 
centration of population? Can you ex- 
plain this concentration of population 
along the southeastern region? 

6. What does the map tell you about 
Australia’s agricultural resources? min- 
eral resources? What clues do you get 
about how the Australians earn a liv- 
ing? Would you expect Australia to be 
an agricultural as well as an industrial 
country? What reasons do you have 
for your answer? 

7. Which city is Australia’s capital? 
Which cities would you expect to be 
busy seaports? 


your guide, 
Australia’s 


map as 
learn about 
part is desert? moun- 


heaviest con- 


A Picture Study Lesson 


1. Would American tourists feel quite 
at home in Australia? On what infor- 
mation in the pictures do you base 
your answer? 

(a) Would language be a handicap? 
(b) Would they find great differences 
in family life, customs? What is your 
reaction to the picnic picture? city 


TOOLS for 


SUDAN 
Dec. 13 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Emergence of 
Modern Egypt, by J. S. Badeau & R. H. 
Nolte (Headline Series No. 98), 1953, 
35¢, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Inside Africa, by John 
Gunther, $6.00 (Harper, 1955). Pic- 
ture Map Geography of Africa, by 
Vernon Quinn, $2.75 (Lippincott, 1952) 

ARTICLES: “Our Own Baedeker,” 
New Yorker, July 21, 1956. “Sudan, 
New Nation in Africa,” excerpt from 
Inside Africa, John Gunther, Reader’s 
Digest, May, 1956. “Intruder in the 
Sudan,” Newsweek, April 30, 1956. 
“Sudan, World’s Youngest Republic,” 
Senior Scholastic, Feb. 9, 1956. “Sudan 
as the British Leave,” by D. Cook, 
Reporter, July 14, 1955. “Trumpets 
Sounding,” Time, Jan. 2, 1956. “Inde- 
pendent Sudan,” Newsweek, Jan. 2, 
1956. “Tides of Anger,” Newsweek, 
Aug. 29, 1955. 

FILMS: Nile River Basin and the Peo- 
ple of the Upper River, 17 min., sound, 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 
December 6, 1956 
Unit: The Enlarged United Nations 
December 13, 1956 
Unit: New Nations in Africa— 
1. Sudan 
January 4, 1957 


Unit: New Nations in Africa— 
Tunisia and Morocco 








life picture? farm scenes? the man 
speaking to the crowd? 

2. What evidence can you find 
the pictures to help you make con- 
clusions about Australian living stand- 
ards? about its being a modern or 


backward country? 


Application 

1. Would you conclude that Aus- 
tralia is a strong or weak link in the 
British Commonwealth? What reasons 
do you have for your answer? 

2. Can Australia be described as 
“a land of opportunity”? On what do 
you base your answer? 


Things to Do 

1. Bright students can be assigned 
to prepare class reports on the follow- 
ing topics. Geography textbooks and 
library encyclopedias are ready sources 


TEACHERS 


black & white or color, sale, Academy 
Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, Calif. 
Follows the river from Lake Victoria 
to central Sudan; living conditions, 
work, travel of the people who are 
dependent upon the Nile. They Planted 
a Stone, 26% minutes, sound, black & 
white, sale or rent, British Information 
Services, Film Division, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The story 
of how the desert of the Sudan was 
transformed, by the harnessing of the 
waters of the Nile, into the rich country 
of the Gezira Cotton Scheme. Shining 
in Darkness, 29 minutes, sound, color, 
sale or rent, United Presbyterian 
Church Mission Board, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The life of 
a missionary and his living with the 
Sudanese. Scenes of native religious 
ceremonies and Sudanese dust storms. 

FILMSTRIPS: Living in Egypt and 
Sudan, 66 frames, color, Society of 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIL. 
Shows the life and work of the people 
along the Nile and in the Siwa and 
Faiyum oases. 


of information: (a) How convicts were 
first sent to Australia; (b) the rabbit 
pest of Australia; (c) life on an Aus- 
tralian sheep ranch. 

2. In geography classes, students 
can draw freehand maps of Australia 
and include the major cities, neighbor- 
ing bodies of water, the desert heart 
of Australia, the mountains. The map 
on page 12 is a good guide. 


Special Science Issue 
Coming December 6 

“Your Future in Science” will be 
the theme for the special December 
6th issue of this magazine. In addition 
to investigating careers, your students 
might also be interested in scholarship 
opportunities such as those offered 
by National Merit Scholarship Corp. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 30 

I. Map Work: a-4; b-5; c-3; d-6; e-1; 
f-2. 

II. Olympic Games: 1-Melbourne; 2- 
are; 3-only amateurs; 4-T; 5-T; 6-do; 7-T; 
8-opening. 

III. Land and People: 1-T; 2-cooler; 
3-T; 4-southeast coast; 5-sheep; 6-T; 7-T; 
8- 3 ast. 

. Which Is It?: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 34 
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he unit method of teaching is an impor- 
tant part of education in the United 
States. For more than 75 years, teachers 
have used the unit method as an impor- 
tant technique to place in meaningful 
relationship the various aspects of an 
area of learning. School subjects are 
brought together so that the many ele- 
ments of a topic form a logical whole for 
the student. Important centers of inter- 
est emerge from this “bringing together” 
process. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING. + 
APPROACH o 


Time has shown that the problem-solving 
approach is vital to a good educational 
program. Basic to this approach are the 
purposeful activities of how to find, 
where to find, and how to organize and 
use data. “Finding out” is not only a 
requisite to being a good student; it is 
a “must” in a democratic society. The 
inquiring mind is vitally needed for par- 
ticipation in self-government. Research, 
then, becomes a basic objective of edu- 
cation. 

A good unit draws heavily on activi- 
ties that call for independent work on 
the part of the student. All through their 
school career, boys and girls should be 
encouraged to develop the “look-it-up” 
habit. Self-direction is also an important 
objective of American education. 


RICH ARRAY OF 
_, ACTIVITIES 


A well-planned unit offers a wide se- 
lection of suggested activities geared to 





Tnthing pollu 


provide for individual differences in a 
given Provision is made for 
individual activities, small group proj- 
ects, and activities designed for the entire 
A unit provides a “cafeteria” of 
educational activities from which the 
teacher and students can select those best 
a given group of boys and 
Activities enrich an educational 
program only if they provide purpose 
and bring meaning to the program of 
instruction. 

Because good teaching is highly crea- 
teacher must not feel restricted 
by the suggestions in a unit. The teacher 
should generally avoid trying to carry 
out all the suggested items, but should 
select those best suited for her pupils. 
activities can be used as chal- 
lenging problems for gifted youngsters, 
while others can help meet the needs of 
children who are educationally retarded. 
For example, fact-and-thought questions 
it the ends of the major Wortp Book 
irticles help stimulate an interest in the 
various projects. The READING AND 
Stupy Guipe, Volume 19, provides a 
comprehensive way for a student to carry 
on independent study of major areas 
such as communication, transportation, 
biography, government, and literature. 


_A RESERVOIR OF IDEAS} 


classroom. 


class. 


suited for 


girls. 


tive, a 


Some 





Teachers in junior and senior high 
schools constantly search for materials to 
enrich their instruction programs. They 


spend much time and effort seeking for 
supplementary aids that will make learn- 
ing activities challenging and motivating 
for youngsters. Educators working in all 
sections of the country have found THe 





Wortp Book ENcycLopepia to be an 
educational tool that supplies a wealth 
of information for use in supplementing 
and enriching the classroom program. 
Tue Wor tp Book provides a storehouse 
of up-to-date facts and informative back- 
ground material on all phases of high- 
school topics. In addition to presenting 
factual material in a readable style, this 
instructional aid helps teach important 
skills such as outlining, paraphrasing, 
writing reports, interpreting statistics, and 
reading and interpreting maps, charts, 
and diagrams. 





CLASSROOM USE 





Many junior and senior high schools 
have placed separate sets of THE WorLp 
Book ENCYCLOPEDIA in each social 
studies, science, and language arts class- 
room. Teachers of these courses find that 
having rich supplementary material 
readily available adds greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of their teaching. Teachers at the 
secondary school level find that this ma- 
terial stimulates inquiry and further re- 
search. Studies show that whenever a set 
is placed in a classroom, more students 
use the library. The encyclopedia is the 
first step on the road to research. 

Many teachers comment on how WorLD 
Book has helped improve the reading 
skills of their students. They find that 
when students read highly interesting 
material written on a level they can read 
easily and understand, vocabularies in- 
crease and general reading level im- 
proves. 

Carefully selected and graded bibliog- 
raphies, found after many major articles 
in the encyclopedia, encourage boys and 








girls to make greater use of library ma- 
terials. Students who become interested 
in finding greater detail about a topic 
will seek out more extensive sources in 
the school or public library. Classroom 
sets of WorLp Book open the door to 
research! 


UNIT DEVELOPMENT °“’- 


Teachers find the encyclopedia indispen- 
sable in preplanning as well as in plan 
ning cooperatively with students. Because 
many topics have been developed as a 
result of surveying school needs, this ref 
erence set supplies material that meets 
the needs and abilities of students at 
each school level and in various areas of 
the curriculum. 

The READING AND Stupy GuImpDE is an 
indispensable tool for use in making 
lesson plans and in developing units. By 
classifying the vast store of human 
knowledge presented by THe Worip 
Book ENCYCLOPEDIA in 44 major areas 
of learning, the Guide suggests effective 
ways to organize unit material. 

On the following pages may be found 
some junior and senior high school units 
that are based largely on Worwtp Book 
content. These units show the wide 
range of material that is found in the 
19 volumes of this reference work. The 
activities listed with each unit are only 
suggestive of the wealth of information 
provided for any school topic. A good 
unit is never complete, but continues to 
develop through the discovery of new 
and varied activities. The following units 
suggest many ways for providing an en 
riched classroom program 





1. CONSERVATION 


A TEACHING UNIT 


OBJECTIVES _ 


Develop an understanding of our natural 
and human resources 

Expose the student to the career 
bilities in conservation 

Develop student skill in 
materials. 

Develop student skill in reading, inte1 
preting, and making graphs, maps, and 
charts. 

Improve the writing and spx 
of the students. 


INITIATORY ACTIVITIES | 


Ask the students to think of all the 
things that are provided for us by na 
ture. Establish the 
resources” as being derived from “na 


possi 


reterence 


iking skills 


term ‘‘natural 
ture’s resources.” 

Discuss with the class what would happen 
if any one of our natural resources 
were exhausted. 

Following this discussion 
eral possible approaches that can be 
made to the conservation 
The class may be 
committees. Each committe: 
responsible for one of the 
conservation listed in Wortp 
The class may study the conservation 
areas one at a time. Individual pupils 
or committees may be responsible for 
the activities in cach 


there are sev 


study of 


divided into four 
would be 
ireas of 


300K. 


irea. 


AREA OF STUDY 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Activities 


Report on the natural resources of yout 
state. Include a map showing the lo 
cation of natural chart 
showing the steps that have been taken 
to conserve natural land 
use chart, and information 
from an interview or a lette1 
conservation officer. 

Prepare a chart showing how soil is made. 
Be prepared to explain the chart. 

Prepare a talk with sketches explaining 
to farmers how they may conserve their 
topsoil. 

Prepare a soil fertility map of the United 
States. Be prepared to explain your 
map to the class. 

Prepare a report with a series of sketches 
that explain the steps necessary to re- 
claim land. 

Prepare a graph showing what percent- 
age of the United States land area is 
useful land. 


resources a 


resources, a 
obtained 
from a 


Prepare a graph showing how our top 
soil has been depleted 
Report on ways that man is creating new 

areas to grow Crops. 

Prepare a water resources map of the 
United States. 

Prepare a diagram that explains the op- 
eration of the water cycle. Be prepared 
to answer questions of other students. 

Prepare a talk explaining why a dam is 
necessary. (Select one in your vicinity 
if possible.) 

Prepare a report on minerals. Answer 
the following questions: What is a 
mineral? What is the difference be- 
tween minerals and rocks? How were 
minerals formed? What is the impor- 
tance of minerals? 

Prepare a report on one of the follow 

or gold. Show 

is formed; 
conservation prob- 


ing: coal, oil, iron ore 

where it is found; how it 
uses and products; 
lems; history. 

Prepare a map showing the principal for- 
est areas of the United States. 

Prepare a chart that lists the enemies of 
forests. Prepare a short talk to explain 
the chart. 

How do insects present 
conservation? What is dons 


a problem in 

to control 
them? 

Prepare a picture chart to show how 
nature tends to balance itself if 
there is no interference with nature's 
processes. 


World Book References 

Natural Resources, N-5431-2; see also sec- 
tions in state and province articles on 
natural resources, as California (Nat- 
ural Resources) C-1126; British Colum- 
bia (Natural Resources), B-1000. 

Conservation, C-1689-92 (Soil Conserva- 
tion); C-1692-92a (Water 
tion); C-1692a (Forest Conservation); 
C-1692a-b (Wildlife Conservation); 
(C-1692b (Mineral Conservation); see 

sections in state province 
articles on conservation development, 
as New York, N-5626. (Conservation); 
Ontario, O-5914 (Conservation and 
Development) 

Soil, S-7543-6; Topsoil, T-8091; A-93 
(New Knowledge of the Soil); Krilium, 
K-4205 

United States, U-8295-300 (Natural Re- 
sources, with Soil Fertility and Water 
Resources maps); U-8300-! (Conserva- 
tion) 

Reclamation of Land, R-6829-30 

Agronomy, A-103-4 

Dust Bowl, D-2141-2; Dust Storm, D-2142; 
Shelter Belt, $-7418 


Conserva 


also and 


Drought, D-2117 

Rotation of Crops, R-7056-7 

Leguminous Plant, L-4359, with chart on 
Legumes, Builders of the Soil, L-4360 

Earth, E-2164 (Earth at a Glance) 

Erosion, E-2376-7; Drainage, D-2076-7 

Desert, D-1960; Badlands, B-601 

Irrigation, I-3901-5 

Imperial Valley, I-3675 

Water, W-8648-57 including diagrams, 
The Water Cycle, Importance of Water 
to Man 

Dam, D-1857-61, with list of Dams on 
which there are separate articles, 
D-1861 

Reservoir, R-6887-8 

Mineral, M-5081-4, with color plate and 
lists of minerals, 5083-4 

Mining, M-5090 (Importance of Mining) 

Coal, C-1503-24, with diagrams, maps, 
charts 

Petroleum, P-6243-54, 
grams, charts, tables 

Iron Ore, 1-3889-89c 

Gold, G-3045-49 

Forest, F-2689-93, including chart on 
Enemies of the Forests; T-8156c (How 
to Plant a Tree); Tree Surgery, T-8161 

Floods and Flood Control, F-2602-4; Le- 
vee, L-4387-8 

Pest Control, P-6229-30, with chart on 
Some Methods of Pest Control 

Plant, P-6397-8 (Importance of Plants) 

Plant Quarantine, P-6401 

Insect, I-3779-87 with chart on 
Friends and Insect Enemies 

Insecticide, I-3787-9 

Flower, F-2630 (Protection and Preserva- 
tion) 

Wheat, W-8743 (Insects) 

Balance of Nature, B-608; C-1688-9 (Bal- 
ance of Nature); A-350 (Balanced 
Aquarium); B-804-6 (How Birds Help 
the Farmer; Other Services) 

Wildlife Conservation, W-8773-4 

Animal, A-307-8 (Man's Use of Animals) 

Beaver, B-708-9 (Beavers and Human 
Beings) 

Bird Study, B-816-7 (Protecting the Birds) 

Fish Conservation, F-2573; F-2576 (Fish- 
ery Management) 

Game Laws, G-2855-6; H-3584 

Wildlife Refuges and Game Preserves, 
G-2856; Dry Tortugas, D-2125; Singing 
lower, S-7480 

Fur Industry, F-2817 (Fur Conservation) 


with maps, dia- 


Insect 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
Activities 
How do public health officials attempt to 
protect our health? 
Report on the development of physical 
education in schools. 





Report on one or more people who were 
health heroes. 

What is consumer education? How is it 
connected with conservation? 

Construct a chart to show the different 
ways by which a buyer can judge a 
produc t. 

Interview a member of a local organiza- 
tion that protects the consumer. 

How is recreation connected with conser- 
vation of human resources? What is 
being done to provide recreation facil- 
ities in the United States? In your 
communityr 

Explain what vocational guidance is and 
how it is connected with the conserva- 


tion of human resources. 


World Book References 


rvation, C-1692b; illustration, 
and list of articles in Re- 
bjects, C-1692d 
Health, H-3337-8; 
B-853 
Education, P-6309-12 
Heroes: 
C-1827-8 
William Crawford, G-3066 
Edward, ] 1012 
ingale, Florence, N-5686-7 
Hideyo, N-5706 
Louis, P-6136-7 
Walter, R-6846-7 
jonas E., S-7173; P-6462 (Pre- 
P-6463 (Picture) 
rudeau, Edward Livingston, T-8182 
Health ¢ H-3339 
Health Council, National, H-3339 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
H-3339 
Consumer Education, C-1696-9 
Pure Food and Drug Laws, P-6672-4; 
Food Adulteration, F-2665-6; Adams, 
Samuel Hopkins, A-35; Wiley, Harvey 
Washington, W-8774 
Fur Industry, F-2816-7 (Names of Furs) 
H-3544 (How to Buy) 
Shoes and Health) 
r-8010 


Board of 


(,oreas 
Jenner 
Night 
Noguchi 


Past ul 


enter 


int ot 


Hosiery 

Shoe, $-7438 

Textile Regulations, 

Irade-Mark, T-8110-1 

Federal Trade Commission, F-2508 

Better Business Bureau, B-762 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, C-1321 

National Consumer’s League, N-5410 

National Safety Council, N-5428 

Recreation, R-6832-5; see also section on 
Recreation in the Reading and Study 
Guide, Volume 19 

Recreation Association, National, R-6835 

Vocational Guidance, V-8536-42 


Safety, S-7124-32; see also Safety section 
in the Reading and Study Guide, Vol- 
ume 19 

Dust Explosion, D-2142 

Lighting, L-4448-50 (Effects of Good and 
Bad Lighting) 

Social Security, S-7531-3 

Social Service, S-7533-4 

Insurance, 1-3800-5 

Character Education, C-1325-7, with list 
of related subjects 


LEADERS IN CONSERVATION 

Activities 

Prepare a panel discussion with students 
taking the parts of a forest ranger, 
social worker, game warden, and city 
planner. Discuss the job each has as a 
conservationist. 

Take the part of a fish and game warden. 
Prepare a talk to a Sportsman’s Club 
that would explain how they could aid 
in wildlife conservation. 

Interview a local social service worker to 
learn some of the problems in the con- 
servation of human resources in your 
community. 

Identify some important men in conser- 
vation. Study the career possibilities in 
a phase of conservation that interests 
you. 


World Book References 

City Planning, C-1455-6 

Forest Service, F-2694; F-2693 (National 
Forests) 

Lumber, L-4633-4640 

Fish and Wildlife Service, F-2574 

Social Service, S-7533-7534 

Conservation Leaders: 
Bromfield, Louis, B-1019 
Chase, Stuart, C-1337 
Darling, “Ding,” D-1877-8 
Hornaday, William T:, H-3526 
Marsh, George P,, V-8474 
Morton, Julius Sterling, M-5254-5 
Muir, John, M-5324 
Osborne, Fairfield, O-5983 
Pinchot, Gifford, P-6340 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, R-7026 

(Other Legislation) 

Roosevelt, Theodore, R-7033 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AND PROJECTS 


Activities 


Prepare a map showing the location of 
National Parks in the United States. 
Report the purposes for establishing 
the parks. 


Prepare a report describing the history 
of conservation in the United States. 

Report on the steps that have been taken 
in the United States to improve agri- 
cultural education. 

Report on one of the following govern- 
ment projects: Civilian Conservation 
Corps; Central Valley Project; Mis- 
souri River Basin Project; Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


World Book References 


National Monument, N-5419-23 

National Park, N-5424-7; National Park 
Service, N-5427; see also separate arti- 
cles on those parks listed in table, 
N-5426; United States of America 
(color pictures) 

National Forests, N-5415; F-2693. See also 
the sections on Recreation and Out- 
doors in the various state and province 
articles, as Pennsylvania, P-6193-4; On- 
tario, O-5919 

Conservation in the United States, 
C-1692b-d; W-8773 (Wildlife Conserva- 
tion in the United States) 

Canada, C-1170-1 (Conservation and De- 
velopment) 

Agricultural Education, A-86-8 

Civilian Conservation Corps, C-1458, pic- 
ture, U-8347 

Central Valley Project, C-1311 

Missouri River Basin Project, M-5156 

Authority, T-7967-8; 

1455 


Tennessee Valley 

Lilienthal, David Eli, I 
Muscle Shoals, M-5342-3 
Rural Electrification, R-7100 


Prepare a glossary of terms used in the 
conservation study. 

Make a bulletin board display of maps, 
charts, and graphs produced. 

Prepare book reviews of books on conser- 
vation listed in the bibliograpliy of 
Worvp Book. 

Prepare a class mural depicting the im- 
portance of our natural and human re- 
sources. 

Present some of the best reports to inter- 
ested local groups. 

Discuss the importance of natural re- 
sources in world politics. 

Prepare cartoons on some phase of con- 
servation. See “Ding’’ Darling cartoons, 
Worwp Book, D-1877; G-2855. 

Have a debate on the proposition: Re- 
solved, that the Federal Government 
should control all natural resources. 
See Worip Book Debate, 
D-1896-8. 


article on 





s THE PRESIDENCY 


A TEACHING UNIT 


OBJECTIVES 


Develop an understanding of 
dency. 
Develop an understanding of the 


legislative 


the Presi- 


rela 
tionships of the executive 
and judicial branches of our govern- 
ment. 

Develop an understandin 
sues and develop skills in keeping in- 
formed. 

Develop an appreciation for politics and 
government as a Ca and expost 
the students to the career possil 
in those areas. 

Develop student skills in reading, inter- 
preting, and making graphs, 
and charts; improve tl 
speaking skills of the sti 

Develop student skills in using reference 
material. 

INITIATORY AC 

Discuss the recent national election with 
the class. Review with them the 
that led to the election 
ING AND Stupy GUIDE of 
for information regarding 
political parties, political campaigns 
political conventions, elections, elec- 
toral college, etc.) 

Discuss some of the national and world 
problems that are facing the recently 
elected President. (See Wortp Book 
for background information on these 
problems.) Determine what the Presi- 
dent and the political party that he 
represents have promised to do about 
these problems. 


IN -1-9 We) eb atl sh 
THE PRESIDENCY 


Activities 

To determine how the 
President can have an 
national and world problems and to 
anticipate what he might do, complete 
the following activities 

Report on the history of the establish- 
ment of our Presidential form of gov- 
ernment. 

Draw a chart showing the organization 
of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, 

Report on the powers of the President. 
Include the following: 

Where does the President derive his 
source of power? 

What are the President’s 
appointment and removal? 
What are the President's 
dealing with other countries? 

What are the President’s emergency 
powers? 


of current is- 


reer, 


yilities 


maps 
writing and 


idents 


steps 
(See the READ 
Wortp Book 


pI imaries 


newly-elected 
influence on 


powers of 


powers in 


What the President’s 
powers? 
How have the President's powers been 
broadened over the years? 

Make a chart with illustrations that show 
the various powers of the President. 

Explain how one or more of the Presi- 


dent’s powers have been applied in the 


are military 


past or could be applied to a current 
problem. 

Write an article or deliver a talk on the 
subject: “If I were President I would 
use my power of (an appropriate Pres: 
dential power) to meet the problem of 
(a current problem).’ 

Make a collection of 
and articles that give opinions as to 
what the President should do.to alle 
viate or solve a current problem. Sum 


current editorials 


marize these opinions for the class. 

Report on the platform of the party 
of the President who has been elected. 
Make a the that the 
party stated would be done. 


chart of items 


Debate the proposition: Resolved, that 
the President’s powers need to be ex- 
tended. 

Debate the proposition: Resolved, that 
the President of the United States 
should be able to send troops outside 
the United States without the consent 
of Congress. 

Compare the power of our President 
with the leaders of other countries of 
the world. 

Make a chart showing some difficult de- 
cisions that past Presidents have had 
to make. 

Listen to the President's State of the 
Union address. Take notes and write a 
report of what was said. As an alterna- 
tive, write an editorial on the talk. 


World Book References 


President of the United States, P-6559-65. 
See also articles on the various Presi- 
dents 

United States, Government of, U-8326 
(The Executive Branch) 

United States Constitution, U-8366-7 
(Article II); U-8374 (Article XXII) 
White House, W-8760-62, with pictures 

and diagram 

Political Convention, P-6462b-63a 

Political Party, P-6463a-65 

Electoral College, E-2246; Electoral Com- 
mission, E-2246-47 

Presidential Succession, P-6558 

Address, Form of, A-42-3 

Flag, color picture, Flags of the United 
States (President) 

Impeachment, 1-3673-4 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANTS TO 
THE PRESIDENT 

Activities 

Io develop an understanding of the 
assistance that the President receives 
in fulfilling his duties, complete the 
following activities: 

Report on the office of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. Include the following: 

What is the history of the office of the 
Vice-President? 

What are the Vice-President’s duties? 
Why was the office of Vice-President 
given special attention during the re- 
cent conventions, campaigns, and elec- 
tions? 

Report on the Cabinet of the President. 
Include the following: 

What is the history of the Cabinet 
system? 

What is the purpose of the Cabinet? 
Where does the Cabinet get its powers? 
What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Cabinet system? 

Make a chart showing the duties and 
responsibilities of each Cabinet post. 

Explain the duties and responsibilities of 
each Cabinet post. 

Report on the Executive Office of the 
President. Include the following: 
What is included in the Executive 
Office? 

How do the various departments assist 
the President? 

Report on the unofficial advisers to the 
President. 


World Book References 

Vice-President, V-8487-8. See also article 
on the various Vice-Presidents; Flag, 
color picture, Flags of the United 
States 

Cabinet, C-1101-2; Flag, color picture, 
Flags of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, A-102-3 

Department of Commerce, C-1624-5 

Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, H-3339; Education, Office of, 
E-2208 

Department of the Interior, 1-3812 

Department of Justice, J-4086-8 

Department of Labor, L-4214-5 

Defense, Department of, D-1918c-d; De- 
partment of the Army, A-450, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, N-5466, Department 
of the Air Force, A-1221 

Post Office Department, P-6529 

Department of State, S-7704-5 

Department of the Treasury, T-8149-51 

Budget, Bureau of, B-1043 

National Security Council, N-5428 

Economic Advisers, Council of, E-2181 

Defense Mobilization, Office of, D-1918d 








THE PRESIDENCY AND OTHER 
BRANCHES OF GOVERNMENT 


Activities 

To develop an understanding of how the 
legislative branch of the government 
serves as a check on the President's 
power, complete the following activi- 
ties: 

Report on the legislative branch of the 
government. Include the following: 
Explain the terms Congress, Senate, 
and House of Representatives. 

What are the functions and powers of 
the legislative branch? 

What is meant by the terms “strict 
construction” and “implied powers’? 
What is the history of the legislative 
branch of the government? 

Explain the ways in which the legislative 
branch of the government can thwart 
and perhaps Stop any program that a 
President may have. 

Read the section of the United States 
Constitution that establishes the legis- 
lative branch of our government. Read, 
also, the interpretive remarks that ac- 
company the text of the Constitution 
in World Book. Use these interpretive 
remarks to help explain various sec- 
tions of the Constitution. 

Make a chart showing the organization 
of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

Make a chart that shows how a bill be- 
comes law. Indicate the points in a 
bill’s progress where the system of 
checks and balances operates. 

Explain how the President and Congress 
share the power to appoint people to 
important positions, but do not share 
powers to remove them. 

Examine the make-up of the present 
Congress. Consider the following: 

Are the President and the “control” of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the same political party? 
Who are the leaders of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives? Are 
they likely to support the new Presi- 
dent? 

Make a graph showing the strength of 
each political party in Congress. Ex- 
plain the significance of the graph. 

What is filibustering? How could it be 
used to slow or halt a President's pro- 
gram? How has it been used in the 
past? 

To develop an understanding of how the 
judicial branch of our government 
serves as a check on Presidential 


powers, complete the following activi- 
ties: 








Make a chart-showing the organization 
of the Federal Court System. Be pre- 
pared to explain the chart. 

Report on how the Supreme Court func- 
tions. 

Describe how the Supreme Court is able 

to have some control over actions of 

the executive and legislative branches 
of our government. 


World Book References 


Legislative Department, U-8362-6 
(United States Constitution, Article I) 

Congress of the United States, C-1667-9 

House of Representatives, R-6878-80 

Senate, S-7333-4 

How a Bill Becomes Law, U-8322-5 (dia- 
grammatic presentation) 

Filibustering, F-2535 

Judicial Department, U-8368 (United 
States Constitution, Article III) 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
S-7814-6 

Court, C-1774-6 


CAREERS IN POLITICS AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Activities 


Report to the class on politics as a ca- 
reer. Include the following: 

Why is it especially important that ca- 
pable young people become politicians? 
How can a young person prepare him- 
self for a political career? 

Interview one or more local politi- 
cians to discuss politics as a career with 
them. 

Invite a panel of local politicians to dis- 
cuss politics as a career before your 
class. Be prepared to ask them perti- 
nent questions. 

Report to the class on Federal Civil Serv- 
ice. Include the following: 

What are the purposes of Federal Civil 
Service? 

How does a person obtain a Federal 
Civil Service job? 

How are promotions made under Fed- 
eral Civil Service? 

What is the history of Federal Civil 
Service? 

Investigate the possibilities of govern- 
ment in one or more of the following 
areas: Agriculture; Drugs; Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; Forestry; 
Geology; Home Economics; Law; 
Medicine; Nursing; Police; Veterinary 
Medicine; Weather Forecasting. 

Investigate one or more of the colleges 











and universities that offer courses in 
public administration. Write to the 
schools for information about their 
courses of study. 


World Book References 


Statesmen and Political Leaders, Ameri- 
can, list, Reading and Study Guide, 
9110, 9110 a-b 

Civil Service, C-1462~ 

Agriculture, A-100-101 (Vocational Op- 
portunities) 

Air Force, A-120-2n 

The Army as a Career, A-446 

Government Aviation Jobs, A-574j 

Diplomacy, D-1998 

Careers in the Drug Industry, D-2119 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, F-2505-6 

Forest Service, F-2694 

Geology, G-2928 (Vocational Opportuni- 
ties) 

Home _ Economics, 
Opportunities) 
Law, L-4328 (Vocational Opportunities) 
Medicine, M-4932 (Vocational Opportu- 

nities) 

Merchant Marine, M-4954-6 

The Navy as a Career, N-5450-1 

Nursing as a Career, N-5806a 

Sanitation, S-7207 (Vocational Opportu- 
nities) 

Veterinary Medicine, V-8485-6 (Vocation- 
al Opportunities) 

Weather Forecasting, W-8682-5 

Vocational Guidance, V-8537e (Where to 
Find Information About Jobs) 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Prepare an assembly program on govern- 
ment. Attempt to stimulate interest in 
the new administration and its prob- 
lems. 


H-3483 (Vocational 


Prepare a panel discussion or a debate 
on some current problem. 
Present this to another class, a school 
assembly, or local 
group. 

Give a report that points out how a citi- 
zen may keep himself informed on 
current problems. 

Make a glossary of terms used in the 


political 


some interested 


government study. 

Report on the Hoover Commission and 
its recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion of government. 

Write a letter to the President, your U. S. 
Senators, and your Representative, 
stating your opinion regarding some 
current issue. 








=, MACHINE AND POWER AGE 


A TEACHING UNIT 


OBJECTIVES . « 


Develop an appreciation for 
torical development of machines and 
power. 

Develop 
simple machines. 

Develop an understanding of the various 
types of machines that utilize the prin- 
ciple of the simple machine. 

Develop an understanding of the various 
sources of power to operate machines. 

Develop skill in making explanatory 
sketches and drawings. 

Develop skill in reading, 
and making graphs and charts. 

Expose the students to the career possi- 
bilities in engineering and related 
areas. 

Improve the writing and speaking skills 
of the students. 

INITIATORY ACTIVITIES = 

Discuss with the class how man has made 
work easier through the development 
and use of machines. Have one of the 
students look up the word “machine” 
in the dictionary. 

List with the class all the things they 
can think of that help man do work 
more easily. Have a member of the 
class keep a record of the list. Restrict 
the list to machines that use only 
man’s muscle power. 

For the next class period, assign a small 
committee to read the section on ma- 
chines in the World Book. Have the 
committee report to the class. 


- AREA OF STUDY /,</ 
SIMPLE MACHINES 


Activities 


To establish the concept of the six_sim- 
ple machines, have the students select 
one or more of the following activities: 
Construct models of simple machines. 
Make a diorama showing use of the 
six simple machines. 

Draw sketches of complicated machines 
designed to do a simple task. 

Prepare a drawing that explains how 
machines can change the direction of 
motion. 

Explain the different types of levers. 
Bring examples of each kind to class 
to demonstrate. 

Explain the Law of Equilibrium. Pre- 
pare problems based on this law for 
the class to complete. 

Discuss with the class all the types of 
power that man has applied to the 
simple machine. (Animal, water, wind, 
steam, electricity, gasoline engine, die- 


an understanding of the six 


interpreting, 


sel engine, jet propulsion, rocket, tur- 
bine, atomic.) 


World Book References 

Six Simple Machines, M-4669-71 

Lever, L-4389-90; Archimedes, A-368 

Wheel and Axle, W-8752-3; Transporta- 
tion (illustration, The Wheel, T-8125); 
Ratchet, R-6805; Windlass, W-8799 

Pulley, P-6663; Block and Tackle, B-839- 
40 

Inclined Plane, 1-3677 

Screw, S-7288-9; Gear, G-2896 (illustra- 
tion); Propellor, P-6614-16 

Wedge, W-8689-90 

POWER FOR MACHINES 

Petroleum as a Source of 

Energy for the Machine 

—Gasoline Engine 

ACTIVITIES 

Make a time chart showing the develop- 
ment of the gasoline engine. 

Prepare diagrams explaining the opera- 
tion of the gasoline engine; be pre- 
pared to explain the diagrams. 

Explain what is meant by high and low 
compression engines. 

Prepare a graph showing how much air is 
needed to-operate a gasoline engine. 
Explain what is meant by the octane rat- 

ing of gasoline. 

Prepare a report on how gasoline is pro- 
duced. Include sketches and diagrams. 


—Diesel Engine 
ACTIVITIES 
Explain with the aid of sketches the 
operation of a diesel engine. 
Report on the advantages, disadvantages, 
and uses of the diesel engine. Make a 
chart of these features. 


—Jet Propulsion 
ACTIVITIES 

Explain and demonstrate what is meant 
by jet propulsion. 

Make a time chart showing the develop- 
ment of jet propulsion. 

Prepare a report on the probable future 
of jet propulsion as a source of power. 


Coal as a Source of Energy 

for the Machine 

—Steam Power 

ACTIVITIES 

Explain why steam is able to produce 
power. Prepare a simple demonstra- 
tion of steam power. 

Draw diagrams and explain the opera- 
tion of a steam turbine. 

Explain how a steam engine works. Use 
drawings to aid your explanation. 

Report on the work of James Watt. 


Explain the use of the mercury-vapor 
boiler. 


Other Sources of Energy for 
the Machine 


—Rockets 
ACTIVITIES 


Make a time chart showing the develop- 
ment of the rocket. 

Report on the different types of rockets. 

Report on the ways that rockets are used. 


—Water and Air 
ACTIVITIES 


Make a time chart that shows how man 
has harnessed water power, 

Draw diagrams and explain the opera- 
tion of one or more of the following: 
hydraulic press, hydraulic ram, water 
turbine, water wheel, air pump, wind- 
mill, air brake, airbrush, air com- 
pressor, bellows, blowing machine, 
blowpipe, compressed air. Indicate 
where each of the six simple machines 
is used. List the uses for these water 
and air machines, 

—Atomic Energy 

ACTIVITIES 

Report on the peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. Include the following: 
Advantages and disadvantages of atom- 
ic energy. 

“Present uses of atomic power. 
Possible future uses of atomic energy. 
—Electrical Energy 
ACTIVITIES 

Explain the operation of the simple elec- 
tric motor. Use sketches to illustrate its 
operation. 

Describe the different kinds of electric 
motors. Explain their operation. 

Prepare graphs showing how much work 
electrical energy can do. 

Make a time chart showing the develop- 
ment of electric power. 

Draw sketches and explain the difference 
between direct and alternating current. 
Construct a simple electromagnet. 


World Book References 

Engine, E-2328; Gasoline Engine, 

G-2888d-90; A-566g (Engine); Carbure- 
tor, C-1232-3 

Flywheel, F-2647 

Governor, G-3091 

Ignition, 1-3644-5 

Piston, P-6369 

Starter, S-7703 

Supercharger, S-7809 

Gasoline, G-2888b-d 

Petroleum, P-6243-53, especially diagram, 
Refining Petroleum, 6243g-h 

Diesel Engine, D-1988-9; Diesel, Rudolf, 
D-1988; Starter, S-7703; Industrial Rev- 
olution, I-3760 (Diesel Engine) 





Jet Propulsion, J-4025-7; Aerodynamics, 
A-68-9 (Supersonic Flight); Gas Tur- 
bine, T-8206; Whittle, Frank, Sir, 
W-8768 

Steam Engine, S-7712-4; Watt, James, 
W-8671-2; Industrial Revolution, 
1-3754 (Steam Engine); Governor, 
G-3091; Gauge, G-2891-2 

Locomotive, L-4553-6 

Boiler, B-861-2; Safety Valve, S-7133 

Steam Turbine, T-8205-6 

Rocket, R-6983-7 

Water Power, W-8665-7; W-8656 

Water Wheel, W-8668-9 

Hydraulics, H-3595-7; Hydraulic Ma- 
chine, H-3594-5; Hydraulic Engine, 
H-3594; B-961 (Hydraulic Brakes) 

Air Brake, A-108-9; Westinghouse, 
George, W-8708 

Airbrush, A-109 

Air Compressor, A-109 

Air Pump, A-150-d 

Bellows, B-745 

Blowing Machine, B-846 

Blowpipe, B-846-7 

Compressed Air, C-1655-6 

Windmill, W-8799-800 

Solar Engine, or Sun Motor, S-7547 

Atomic Energy, A-520b-21; Nuclear Re- 
actor, N-5794-5 

Electricity, E-2255-61 

Motor, E-2265-7 


E-2272: 


mle, 


Electric 

Electromagnet, Electromagnet- 
ism, E-2273 

Electric Current, E-2251-2 

Dynamo, D-2149-53; Dynamotor, D-2153-4 


AUTOMATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Have a class discussion on why automa- 
tion is an outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the machine. 

Explain what is meant by “feedback.” 

Report on the development and use of 
automatic machines in industry. 

Debate the propositions: Resolved, that 
automation is going to produce mass 
unemployment; Resolved, that auto- 
mation is going to produce more lei- 
sure time than man can profitably use. 


World Book References 
with related 


Automation, 


4-557-557b; 
subjects listed on page 557b 


POWER, WORK, FORCE, ENERGY, 
FRICTION 


ACTIVITIES 


Make a time chart showing how man has 
utilized sources of power. 


Explain what is meant by horsepower. 

Explain what is meant by the S.A.E. rat- 
ing. How does it differ from brake 
horsepower? indicated horsepower? 

Explain the formula: Work = Force X 
Distance. Prepare problems that the 
class can complete using this formula. 

Explain the meaning of force. 

Explain and demonstrate with drawings 
what is meant by the composition of 
forces. 

Using a magnet, demonstrate what is 
meant by fields of force. 

Prepare a report on energy. Include the 
following: What is energy? What are 
some sources of energy? What kinds of 
energy are there? 

Distinguish between energy, power, and 
force. 

Make a sketch that 
that the sun is 
energy on earth. 

Explain why perpetual motion is impos- 
sible. 

Prepare a chart showing the ways that 
friction aids and hinders.man, 

Explain how oil is used to reduce the 
amount of friction. 


illustrates the fact 
the source of most 


World Book References 


Force, F-2683-4 

Magnet and Magnetism, M-4710-3 

Centrifugal Force, C-1311-2 

Centripetal Force, C-1312 

Dyne, D-2154 

Power, P-6548-9 

Horsepower, H-3540-1 

S.A.E. Rating, H-3540 

Electrical Measurement, E-2260 

Energy, E-2325-7 

Perpetual Motion, P-6214 

Foot-Pound, F-2682-3 

Friction, F-2787-8; 
duced by Friction) 


H-3348 (Heat Pro- 


CAREERS IN ENGINEERING 
ACTIVITIES 


Report on the various kinds of engineer- 
ing. Prepare a bulletin board display 
depicting the various kinds of engi- 
neers. 

Report on one or more of the engineer- 
ing schools in the United States. 

Report on one or more famous engineers. 

Interview an engineer from your com- 
munity. 

Write to professional engineering soci- 
eties for information on engineering 
as a profession. 

Investigate the new types of jobs that 
have been created by the introduction 
of machines. 





Prepare an analysis of your strengths 
and weaknesses which might indicate 
whether or net you have the qualifica- 
tions to be an engineer. 


World Book References 

Engineering, E-2329-35 

Aeronautical Engineering, A-574j 

Air Conditioning, A-113 

Automobile, A-566k 

Building Trades, B-1054 

Chemical Engineering, C-1352; Plastics, 
P-6410; Petroleum, P-6253; Iron and 
Steel, 1-3898-9 

Electronics, E-2277-8 

Mining Engineer, M-5090-1 

Radio, R-6759-60 

Sanitation, S-7207 

Surveying, S-7820 

Telephone, T-7940 

Television, T-7947i 

List of famous engineers, READING AND 
Stupy GulpE, 9086 

Vocational Guidance, V-8536-42 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


Have a panel discussion on the merits of 
the various types of engines. (Gasoline, 
steam, diesel, and atomic engines 
should be represented.) 

Make a chart of the various types of ma- 
chines studied. Show the following: 
Different types of machines 
Fuel used by each machine 
Principle of operation for each ma- 
chine 
Advantages and disadvantages of each 
machine 
Uses of each machine 
Indicate how each machine has helped 
the movement toward automation 
Indicate the future for each type of 
machine 

Write an editorial that might have been 
written 100 years ago, expressing fear 
of what the development of the ma- 
chine is going to do to man by the 
middle of the twentieth century. 

Write an article that describes what it 
will be like in the middle of the 
twenty-first century. Describe some of 
the new types of machines and sources 
of power that you visualize by that 
time. You may express fear for what 
the machine is doing to man. 

Debate the proposition: Resolved, that 
the development of labor-saving ma- 
chines will destroy man’s initiative. 

Compile a glossary of terms used during 
study of the Machine and Power Age. 

Prepare a time chart showing the devel- 
opment of machines and sources of 


energy. 





OBJECTIVES | 


Develop an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of folklore to our American 
heritage. 

Develop an understanding of the differ 
ent types of folklore. 

Develop a better understanding of the 
nature of man. 

Develop an understanding of the devel 
opment of folklore. 

Stimulate and broaden the creative abili- 
ties of the students in the fields of 
reading, writing, storytelling, art, and 
dramatics. 

Develop student skill in using reference 
materials. 


INITIATORY ACTIVITIES 


In class discussion, ask the students to 
list present-day heroes and _ heroines. 
You will need to point out that a hero 
or heroine need not be a hero or hero 
ine to everyone. Encourage the stu 
dents to list their personal choices. Dis 
cuss with the class why these people 
are considered heroines. 
Have a student mak: 
sons given. 

Follow this by having th 
all of the make-believe and 
heroines that they can think of. (Use 
Worvp Book to help decide if some 
of the people mentioned are make 
believe or really did exist.) Ask the 
students to list the traits of the make- 
believe heroes and heroines. Compare 
the traits of the real-life and make- 
believe heroes and heroines. Note the 
similarities and differences. 

At this point discuss the following: 
Traits that people seem to admire in 
their heroes. 

Ways that heroes and heroines of today 
are able to become so well known. 
The students’ opinions as to why imag- 
inary heroes are so abundant. 
Storytelling and its part in making the 
imaginary heroes a real part of history. 
(Have students tell some of the stories 
of imaginary heroes they have heard.) 


AREA OF STUDY .. 


STORVTELLING 


heroes or 
a list of the rea- 


students list 


heroes 


ACTIVITIES 


To develop an understanding of the im- 
portance of storytelling, complete the 
following activities: 

Make a time chart of the history of story- 
telling. 

Report on the history 
Include the following 


of ‘storytelling. 


4... FOLKLORE 


What caused myths and legends to de- 
velop? 

What caused folk tales to develop? 
What trait of man caused fables to de- 
velop? 

What was the great era of storytelling? 
Why? 

Who were the great storytellers of all 
time? 

Report on “How to Tell a Story.” Use a 
simple chart that outlines good story- 
telling as a part of your report. 

Report on the lives of some of the great 
storytellers. 

Tell a story to the class following the 
principles of good storytelling. Choose 
something from folklore. 


World Book References 

Storytelling, S-7741-9, with list of Famous 
Characters and Stories in Related Sub 
jects, S-7749 

Ballad, B-615-6 

Bard, B-654 

Minnesinger, M-5094 

Mastersinger, M-4868 

Minstrel, M-5112 

Skald, S-7487 

Trouvere, T-8178 

Troubadour, T-8176 


MYTHS, LEGENDS, 
FAIRY TALES, FOLK TALES 
ACTIVITIES 

Make a chart that. points out the differ- 
ences between myths, legends, epics, 
folk tales, and fables. 

Write a legend about some well-known 
place. Or, write a legend about your 
home town. 

Analyze the purposes of myths, fables, 
legends, and fairy tales. Make a chart 
that shows these purposes. 

Write a myth to explain something that 
is a mystery to man. 

Write a fable to teach something that 
you believe in very strongly. 

Write a tall tale to create a hero. Make 
yourself the hero if you wish. 

Write an original fairy tale. Read it to 
a group of lower-grade children. Be 
alert for their reactions to the story. 

Report on the folklore and legends of 
other countries. Include the following: 
Cinderella, Fountain of Youth, Santa 
Claus, Werewolf. 

To understand the importance of mythol- 
ogy to man, make a report including 
the following: 

Why did myths develop? 
Why is it less likely that myths could 
develop today? 

What is meant by “anthropomorphism?" 


A TEACHING UNIT 


Why is mythology called the religion, 
science, and literature of primitive 
people? 

What are the theories to explain why 
myths of widely separated peoples were 
very similar? 

Locate on a map the “homes” of many 
myths of the world. 

Report on the myths that explain the 
creation of the world. 

Make a series of pictures that illustrate 
the formation of the world according 
to one of the myths, 

Draw pictures to illustrate any of the 
above myths. Make a class display of 
these pictures. 

Make a mural of the gods of mythology. 
Use this mural as a part of a report 
on these gods, 

Read to the class the myths “The Un- 
derground Queen” or “The Death 
of Balder’’ These myths explain the 
change from summer to winter. 

Dramatize the myths ‘““The Underground 
Queen” or “The Death of Balder.” 
Your class can divide into two groups 
and dramatize both of these myths. 
Assign students to writing, playing 
parts, costuming, sound effects, and, if 
done in an assembly, to advertising. 


World Book References 


Myth, M-5375-82; F-2650; see also the 
Mythology section in the Reading and 
Study Guide 

Gods of Greece and Rome, G-3040 

Dragon, D-2074-5 

Fire in Legend and Religion, F-2551-2 

Bulfinch, Thomas, B-1055 

Legend, L-4358; F-2650 

Fairy Tale, F-2650; F-2463-4 (Reading 
Fairy Stories) 

Andersen, Hans Christian, A-283 

Grimm's Fairy Tales, G-3183 

Folklore, F-2649-50 

Epic, E-2366-7; see also Related Subjects 
following the article 

Fable, F-2453-4 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
ACTIVITIES 


Report on the development of American 
folklore. Include the following: 
What group of people started Ameri- 
can folklore? 
Who are some famous 
American folklore? 
Who are the folklore heroes of the dif- 
ferent sections of the country? 
Who are some real people that are 
part of our folklore? How did they get 
to be folklore heroes? 


authors in 





Read biographies of real people who are 
also folklore heroes. Compare their 
real lives with the stories about them. 

Dramatize one or more of the stories told 
about American folklore heroes. 

Make a mural or an outline map of the 
United States showing the location of 
American folklore heroes. 

Report on the folklore heroes of your 
part of the country. 

Compare the characteristics of American 
folklore heroes with folklore heroes of 
other countries. Include the following: 
What types of people originated them? 
What were some of the deeds of the 
folklore 
In what 


heroes? 
the folklore heroes 
similar and different? 
Make a list of the adjectives used to de- 
scribe particular folklore heroes. 
Analyze the character of a folklore hero. 
Include the following: 
What traits did the people like most? 
What traits did he have that helped 
make him “human”? 
What was his attitude toward people? 
Compare the character traits of a variety 
heroes. 


ways are 


ot tolklore 
Write a 


heroes 


two folklore 
what might 


story in which 

meet. Describe 
happen. 

Pantomime folklore heroes. 
class guess who you are, 
Prepare and deliver a choral speaking 
arrangement of some famous poem or 

(American folklore. 

Make a collection of slang and sayings to 

language, like folklore, 

grows the activities and interests 

of the people. (Actually, slang is a form 

of folklore.) Ask your parents, grand- 

parents, and other older people for the 

and sayings that they can remem- 
ber hearing and using. 

Report on slang. Include the following: 
Why is slang considered to be a part 
of American folklore? 

What is slang and how did it originate? 
Why has the use of slang spread? 

Why does slang change? 

What are some of the sources of slang? 
What are some of the dangers in using 
slang? 

Compile a list of all the slang sayings 
that you hear during one day. What 
more appropriate expressions could 
have been used in place of the slang 
expressione 

Identify the following American legend- 
ary heroes: Stormalong, Johnny Apple- 
seed, Mike Fink, Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, Rip Van Winkle. 


Have the 


story ol 


show that 


trom 


slang 


Read and review the stories of one or 
more of these heroes. 

Draw pictures that illustrate one or more 
of the deeds or adventures accom- 
plished by one of the legendary heroes 
mentioned above. 

Report on one or more of the real life 
heroes or heroines from history. (For 
example: Ann Rutledge, Barbara 
Frietchie, Buffalo Bill Cody, Daniel 
Boone, Daniel Webster, David Crock- 
ett, John Alden and Priscilla Mullens, 
John Smith, “Kit” Carson, Miles Stand- 
ish.) Include the following: 

What part did these people play in 
the history of our country? 

How do the fiction stories of their lives 
differ from the facts? 

Identify the following three famous 
heroes and heroines of Indian folklore: 
Hiawatha, Pocahontas, and Sacagawea. 

Report on the following outlaws who 

have been the subjects of many legend- 
ary tales: Billy the Kid, Captain Kidd, 
Jean Laffite, Jesse James. Include the 
following: 
What part did they have in history? 
What authors wrote stories about them 
that helped make the outlaws so well 
known? 

Read one or more of the stories that 
have been written about these outlaws. 


World Book References 


American Legend and Folklore, F-2650-1 
Legend and Legendary Heroes: 
Alfred Bulltop Stormalong, S-7740 
El Dorado, G-3049 (History of Gold) 
Johnny Appleseed, C-1325 (Chapman, 
John) 
Mike Fink, F-2541 
Paul Bunyan, B-1065-6; picture, K-4130 
Pecos Bill, P-6164 
Rip Van Winkle, R-6961-2 
Heroes and Heroines from History: 
Ann Rutledge, R-7114 
Barbara Frietchie, B-651 
Buffalo Bill, C-1540-1 (Cody, William 
Frederick) 
Daniel Boone, 
L-4522 
Daniel Webster, W-8687-8 
David Crockett, C-1801 
John Alden and Priscilla Mullens, 
A-206 
John Smith, S-7508 
“Kit” Carson, C-1251 
Miles Standish, S-7691 
Indian Folklore, F-2650 (American) 
Hiawatha, H-3410-1 
Pocahontas, P-6434-5 
Sacagawea, S-7120-1 


B-904-5; illustration, 


Outlaws 
Billy the Kid, B-779 
Captain Kidd, K-4151-2 (Kidd, Wil- 
liam) 
Jean Laffite, L-4232-3 
Jesse James, J-3965 
Slang, S-7495-6 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Report on folk music. Include the fol- 
lowing: 
What instruments have been impor- 
tant in the development of folk music? 
What does folk music tell about the 
people who originated it? 
How are the types and kinds of folk 
music influenced? 
What are some famous American folk 
songs? 

Listen to records of American folk songs 
in class. 

Sing some American folk songs. (Enlist 
the music teacher's assistance.) 


World Book References 

Folk Music, F-2651-3; M-5352 (Folk Song) 

American Negro Music, N-5490; Spirit- 
uals, $-7653-4 

American Indian Music, 

Popular Music, P-6498 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 


1-3714 


Prepare an assembly program of folklore. 
Include choral speaking, readings, dra- 
matizations, pantomimes, songs. 


Prepare a display of art work created 
during the study of folklore. 

Make a world map that shows the origin 
of some of the famous heroes and hero- 
ines of folklore. 

Have a panel discussion on folklore. Dis- 
cuss the following: 

Why has man felt a real need for folk- 
lore? 

How have the character and type of 
folklore heroes differed time to 
time and place to place? 

What is there about man that requires 
folklore tales? 

Of what value are the folklore tales of 
old to us today? 


from 


Compile a test that asks for identification 


of folklore heroes and heroines with 


particular traits and deeds. 


Complete the following statement: “I 


would like to have the traits of (some 
folklore hero or heroine) because....” 

Form a storytelling club. Talk with your 
librarian, teacher, or someone in your 
community who is particularly inter- 
ested in storytelling. 
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